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THE FiGuRES BELOW are straightforward evidence of the Unquestioned Financial Strength behind 
the policies of the Companies of the Commercial Union Group. The preservation of the economic 
resources of Individuals and Nation—the Strength for Victory—is the job of Insurance. We pledge 
ourselves to continue the maintenance of essential Security for our Policyholders. 

The Commercial Union Group is one of the leading Capital Stock, Fire and Casualty Insurance 
organizations in the World, writing practically all kinds of Insurance and Bonds except Life. Its 
companies are represented by Agents and Brokers in every City, Town and Hamlet, from coast to 
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UNITED STATES RESOURCES AS OF DECEMBER 31, 1942 
MARKET VALUES 
SECURITIES * (see note below) 

ADMITTED a HOLDERS’ AS REQUIRED ADMITTED HOLDERS’ 

ORGANIZED ASSETS LIABILITIES * SURPLUS BY LAW ASSETS SURPLUS 
1861 Commercial Union Assurance Company Ltd. . . $16,157,972 $9,440,182 $6,717,790 $1,033,293 $16,372,726 $6,932,544 
1871 The Ocean Accident &% Guarantee Corporation Ltd.¢ 20,099,752 13,754,062 6,345,690 917,055 20,564,764 6,810,702 
1853 American Central Insurance Company . . : 7,433,481 3,109,901 4,323,580 411,875 7,721,343 4,611,443 
1904 The British General Insurance Company Ltd. a ; 1,353,223 536,641 816,582 637,489 1,425,088 888,447 
1864 The CaliforniaInsuranceCompany ..... . 5,147,931 1,969,213 3,178,718 366,037 5,302,834 3,333,621 
1920 Columbia Casualty Company .. . L 9,997,854 5,930,414 4,067,440 697,530 10,227,072 4,296,658 
1890 The Commercial Union Fire Insurance Co. of N. Y. 3,019,205 1,248,884 1,770,321 282,435 3,115,825 1,866,941 
1886 The Palatine InsuranceCompany Ltd.j ... . 3,220,775 1,346,798 1,873,977 636,303 3,366,510 2,019,713 
1714 Union Assurance Society Limitedf . .... . 2,647,863 1,362,014 1,285,849 639,233 2,739,796 1,377,782 
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Top-Heavy Balance Sheets 


. The keen credit executive of today is somewhat uncomfortable when | 
w he ponders the tendency in balance sheets that seems to put a premium | 

on fixed capital assets. He is well aware of the factors of liquidity, 
proper ratios, and others which for years constituted the yardstick by 
which a credit risk was appraised. These principles are just as sound | 
today as they were in years gone by. 


With the coming of the excess profits tax, and the various other 
types of tax legislation that make tax determination depend somewhat 
upon the rate of return upon the invested capital, there cannot help but 
be a tendency, when the invested capital method is selected, to try to 
maintain fixed invested capital in order to secure the retention of what 
management may deem a reasonable measure of profit. 


In years gone by, conservative accounting procedure always sought 
to write-down, as quickly as proved feasible, the so-called fixed tangible 
assets which were of value to the business as a going concern but which, 
upon liquidation, might go at a considerable discount. 1 


o~; 


The present day income tax, however, can no longer be considered 
an “income” tax. It is a gross tax of one kind or another, either upon 
earnings, sales or other factors. The average conservative business 
accounting is not in tune with this system of taxation. That is why there ! 
has been a tendency to put a premium on what might be called top- ( 
heavy balance sheets. Such clumsy or disproportionate balance sheets 
are not good exhibits for the acceptance of credit. 


—e 


They deserve thoughtful consideration not only of all credit and | 
financial executives, but likewise of the framers of our tax legislation, : 
many of whom appear to be unaware of certain consequences of their 
efforts during the past several years. 


aS 
Henry H. Heimann 
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Waren the immortal Jefferson was Secretary 
of State in the early, troubled days of the Re- 
public, he lived at 57 Maiden Lane, New York. 
Not as picturesque or as celebrated as his 
famous establishment at Monticello, the resi- 
dence at Maiden Lane is none the less asso- 
ciated with many significant incidents in the 
history of our country. 

As we celebrate the bicentenary of Thomas 
Jefferson’s birth this year, it is worthy of note 
that many happy coincidences exist in Jeffer- 
son’s life and in that of the Home Insurance 
Company. The site of his residence, above, is 
now the main office of the Home. The company 
was founded on the One Hundred and Tenth 
anniversary of Jefferson’s birth—April 13, 
1853. And therefore the Home celebrates its 


« 
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57-59 MAIDEN LANE 


Ninetieth birthday this year on the date that 
the nation celebrates the Two Hundredth anni- 


-versary of Jefferson’s natal day. 


Accordingly, it is with particular pride and 
pleasure as Americans that we join in the 
national tribute to the man who was in his 
lifetime the conscience, as he is today regarded 
as a principal founder, of the American de- 
mocracy which we are now fighting to defend. 

The Home, through its agents and brokers, 1s America’s 


leading insurance protector of American Homes and 
the Homes of American Industry. 


*« THE HOME « 
Sreswrnnce Company 


NEW YORK 


FIRE * AUTOMOBILE * MARINE INSURANCE 


_ Ninetieth Anniversary Year — a ee 
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Termination of Fixed-Price War Contracts 


Why Vot ie i ea TD ihniiailion of Cost Methods 7 


MUCH has been said of late 
about the responsibility of indus- 

Mi try to provide full employment in 

the post-war era. The doom of 
the free-enterprise, or capitalistic sys- 
tem has been predicted unless indus- 
try shoulders the responsibility for 
providing a better way of life than 
can be provided by any other system. 
The necessity for planning today for 
reconversion to peacetime production 
without delay has been stressed, and 
industry has been urged to pursue 
research to absorb the available man- 
power in the production of more of 
better products at lower prices. 

The question has been repeatedly 
asked of late, “If we can have full 
employment during wartime, why not 
in peacetimes?” The free-enterprise 
system recognizes that responsibility, 
but the goal cannot be reached unless 
industry has, or is able to obtain, the 
necessary working* capital to supple- 
ment its good intentions. 

Since the beginning of this war, 
the conversion to war production has 
been unprecedented. With the excep- 
tion of the production of goods essen- 
tial to minimum civilian needs, indus- 
try has been wholly converted to war 
production. Some companies are pro- 
ducing products similar to those pro- 
duced in peacetimes, but in quantities 
considerably in excess of peacetime 
production, while others have con- 
verted wholly, or in large part, to 
production of a kind different to that 
which they normally produce. 


When Victory-Day Comes 


N all the discussion of the post-war 

economic situation, very little at- 
tention has been given to the effect 
on the economy of the Country of 
widespread termination of war con- 
tracts. Many people, including some 
who will be greatly affected thereby, 
seem to think that this is a problem 
that can be solved when Victory Day 
comes. They do not seem to realize 
that at the termination of the war, 
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By DUNDAS PEACOCK, C.P.A. 
Controller, The Elliott Company, 
Jeannette, Pa., and a member 
of the American Institute 
of Accountants 


much of the war production in which 
industry has invested its working 
capital will be stopped or slowed down 
and that the realization of that work- 
ing capital, which will be necessary 
in order to permit reconversion for, 
and resumption of, peace production, 
can only come from the collection of 
cancellation charges on war contracts 
in process. 


After the Armistice in 1918, settle- 
ments made by the Government aver- 
aged 13% of the amounts claimed by 
contractors. Where the Government’s 
proposals were accepted, most claims 
were cleaned up in about two years. 
When there were disputes resulting 
in Court action, it took an average of 
3% years to settle claims. Inasmuch 
as war contracts in process today ex- 
ceed the war contracts of World War 
I by more than 10 times, the prob- 
lems that will result from the cancel- 
lation of the contracts in process at 
the termination of this war will be 
infinitely greater than at the end of 
World War I. 


Rapid Realization Imperative 


HE problems of converting from 

war production to peace produc- 
tion, while common to all industry in 
varying degrees, will be particularly 
acute in the capital goods industry. 
During the depression of the ’30’s, 
the working capital of many com- 
panies in the capital goods industry 
was impaired. Before the start of 
hostilities, only a short period of pros- 
perity was experienced, consequently 
an extremely large part of the work- 
ing capital necessary to finance the 
war production has been obtained 
from banks and from the Govern- 
ment through the medium of loans, 
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advances, progress billings, etc. This 
money is today. invested in large in- 


ventories of war work in process, 


greatly increased balances of accounts 
receivable and additional productive 
tacilities. 

Upon cessation of hostilities, most 
of the war contracts will be stopped 
and subsequently canceled or slowed 
down; the flow of money for prog- 
ress payments, advance billings, etc., 
will stop, and manufacturers who 
have large backlogs of war contracts 
at that time will have to liquidate 
those contracts in order to realize the 
necessary working capital for post- 
war production. Therefore, it is es- 
sential that working capital invested 
in war production be realized as 
rapidly as possible. 


Clauses in Most Contracts 


OST war contracts contain ter- 

mination or cancellation clauses 
to enable the Government to cancel 
all or parts of contracts in the event 
of failure of the contractor to fulfill 
his obligations, or in case the need 
should no longer exist for the com- 
modities covered by the contracts. 
Similar clauses are generally inserted 
in sub-contracts under prime con- 
tracts which contain such clauses. The 
equitable settlement for uncompleted 
war contracts and the prompt realiz- 
ation by the contractor of the work- 
ing capital invested therein, will de- 
pend upon the interpretation of those 
termination clauses. Unless the rights 
and privileges of the contractor are 
clearly defined, and are thoroughly 
understood before the problem _ be- 
comes acute, interminable negotia- 
tions, audits, disputes, and litigation 
will probably be experienced which 
will delay the conversion to post-war 
production to the detriment of the 
economy of the Country. 

So far, there is no uniformity in 
the cancellation clauses inserted in 
war contracts, for, each of the con- 
tracting divisions of the Government 
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is using its own clause. These clauses 
vary from one-paragraph clauses 
which are virtually no protection to 
the contractor, to extremely lengthy 
clauses. Efforts are presently being 
made to prepare a standard cancella- 


tion clause which will be acceptable 


to each of the contracting divisions 
of the Government. 


Clauses Are Vague on Costs 


N most instances, the clauses now 
| in use are very sketchy and vague 
with respect to determination of cost. 
For instance, the clause of the Bureau 
of Ships states that the contractor 
will be entitled to payment for “the 
cost of all work done.” 


The Bureau of Supplies and Ac- 
counts stipulates that “in the event 
of inability between the Government 
and the Contractor to agree as to the 
percentage of completion (a sum 
shall be paid equal to) the cost of 
work performed under this contract 
... to be determined in accordance 
with the Explanation of Principles 
for Determination of Costs under 
Government Contracts.” 


In the clause of the War Depart- 
ment, it is stated that “If the Con- 
tracting Officer and the Contractor 
... cannot agree upon the sum (rea- 
sonably necessary to compensate the 
Contractor for his costs) ... the 
Government shall . . . reimburse the 
contractor for all actual expenditures 
and costs certified by the Contracting 
Officer as having been made or in- 
curred with respect to the uncom- 
pleted portion of the contract... .” 

The Defense Plant Corporation 
undertakes to pay for “all items not 
within 30 calendar days of comple- 
tion... on the basis of the actual 
cost of labor, materials, and supplies 
applied to the production of such 
items and proper overhead expenses 
determined in accordance with good 
accounting practice as determined by 
the Auditing Division of Defense 
Plant Corporation... .” 

_ The U. S. Maritime Commission in 
its first clause states that it will “pay 
to the Seller the actual cost of all 
work performed and materials fur- 
nished Contractor to the date of such 
termination, and in addition thereto 
such cancellation fee, if any, as the 
Commission may approve.” In_ its 
second clause, it is stated that the 
vendor will be paid “the cost of 
all work accomplished . . . plus an 
amount equal to 10% of the cost of 
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Some Figures on War Production 


In his article in the March issue of Credit and Financial Management, 


Paul Fitzpatrick pointed out that in World War | we expended about 


$21 Billion. So far in World War Il we are committed to a war produc- 


tion program of $240 Billion. At the close of the first war we had 


about $7!/, Billions in uncompleted contracts to settle. No one can 


even estimate what the uncompleted total might be when Victory-Day 


comes in this war. 





the work done... .” In the third 
clause, which is the most recent, it 
is stipulated that the basis of cancel- 
lation charge shall be “the value of 
all work done and materials delivered 
to the Vendor’s plant for the per- 
formance of the work... .” 


What of Overhead Costs? 


OU will note that only in the 

clause of Defense Plant Corpora- 
tion is overhead referred to spe- 
cifically, and then only as “proper 
overhead expenses determined in ac- 
cordance with good accounting prac- 
tice... .” The stipulation of the 
Bureau of Supplies and Accounts 
that the cost of the work performed 
is to be determined in accordance 
with the “Explanation of Principles 
for Determination of Costs under 
Government Contracts,” infers that 
overheads shall be included in deter- 
mination of costs. 

All settlements under cancellation 
clauses will not be direct with the 
Government for many will be with 
prime and sub-contractors. However, 
since all cancellation settlements will 
eventually have to be reimbursed by 
some department or agency of the 
Government, the effect is the same 
as if all manufacturers were settling 
direct with the Government. Already 
many war contracts have been can- 
celed due to changing emphasis in 
commodities required. The experi- 
ences of contractors and subcontrac- 
tors in trying to obtain satisfactory 
and equitable settlements, together 
with the vast amount of paper work 
involved in substantiating their claims, 
indicate the extreme need for defini- 
tion and clarification of this problem. 
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Seven Elements to be Considered 


HAT should be the nature ot 
a cancellation clause? It is my 
opinion that a fair and equitable can- 
cellation clause should contain the 
following elements : 
(1) Termination should be by writ- 
ten notice from the purchaser to 
take effect as promptly as is prac- 
ticable after receipt of the notice 
by the contractor. 
(2) The purchaser should be obli- 
gated to pay the unit contract price 
for all completed units ready for 
shipment, in transit, or already de- 
livered to the purchaser, even 
though the completed units repre- 
sent only a portion of the total 
contract. 
(3) For items not completed, the 
purchaser should pay a cancella- 
tion charge equal to all of the costs 
incurred by the seller, which gener- 
ally would comprise the following, 
plus a reasonable profit calculated 
at an agreed percentage of total 
cost : . 
(a) Engineering and develop- 
ment costs and expenses incident 
to the contract, including the cost 
of patterns, drawings, and tools 
manufactured for use on the 
contract. 


(b) The cost of all materials ex- 
pended in production of the con- 
tract, and the cost of materials 
purchased for manufacture of 
supplies or equipment covered by 
the contract for which the con- 
tractor would not normally have 
any subsequent use. 


(c) The cost of all direct labor 
expended on the contract up to 
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the time that notification of can- 
cellation was received. 
(d) The cost of cancellation 
charges from suppliers from 
whom the contractor had ordered 
materials which had not been 
delivered, the orders for which 
have, in turn, been canceled. 
(e) A pro rata share of all of the 
overhead of the manufacturer. 
(£) Provision should be made 
whereby the contractor can com- 
plete, within a reasonable length 
of time, those items which are 
near completion, settlement for 
which would then be made in 
accordance with (2) above. 
(g) Provision whereby, in the 
event of dispute, the Govern- 
ment would pay to the contractor 
some mutually satisfactory sum 
of money which would be less 
than the cancellation charge, 
pending agreement as to the can- 
cellation charge, so that the ven- 
dor would have working capital 
and could continue his produc- 
tion. 
(4) Where, in order to produce 
products dissimilar to the con- 
tractor’s usual production, it was 
necessary to change the plant ar- 
rangement, provision should be 
made for reimbursing the contrac- 
tor for rearranging the plant for 
peace production, unless the income 
tax laws are amended to permit the 
deduction of reserves created for 
this purpose out of war profits. 
(5) With the prior approval of the 
purchaser, the contractor should be 
reimbursed for expenditures made 
and costs incurred after the effec- 
tive date of the cancellation notice, 
in mitigating loss resulting there- 
from and for the protection, re- 
moval, or storage of the materials 
in process. 


(6) In addition to the costs enum- 
erated above, the purchaser should 
be responsible for the payment of 
a sum equal to a stipulated per- 
centage of such costs and expenses 
in lieu of the profit that would have 
been earned had the contract been 
completed. 


(7) For the protection of the pur- 
chaser, it should be stipulated that 
the uncompleted items and un-used 
materials for which he is being 
charged, are to be disposed of in 
accordance with his instructions. 
However, it should also be stipu- 
lated that such disposition be made 
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within a reasonable length of time; 
otherwise, the contractor is liable 
to find himself storing the mate- 
rials indefinitely and possibly would 
be hampered in his peacetime pro- 
duction thereby. 


Contractor Might Lose 
Investment 
(GENERALLY speaking, there 

should be no doubt as to the 
propriety of including in the compu- 
tation of the cancellation charge such 
items as materials, labor, engineering, 
etc., which are directly related to the 
contract. However, unless it is clearly 
understood that overheads may be 
added, and in what proportions they 
may be added, it is possible that the 
settlement which the contracting offi- 
cer for the Government considers fair 
would not return to the manufacturer 
his real investment in the contract. 
Since the indirect expenses of most 
capital goods manufacturers greatly 
exceed the direct costs of production, 
it is important that proper allowance 
shall be made for overheads in calcu- 
lation of cancellation charges. It is 
unfortunately true that at present 
Government contracting offices are 
loathe to concede that it is proper to 
allocate to a contract pro rata amounts 
of indirect expenses which cannot be 
definitely attributed to the contract. 
Cancellation clauses which provide 
for reimbursements for overheads in 
addition to direct costs, generally 
stipulate that there shall be included 
“proper overhead expenses deter- 
mined in accordance with good ac- 
counting practice,” or, “proper por- 
tion of the contractor’s total fixed 
overhead charges,’ or some _ such 
general provision. Sometimes refer- 
ence is made to T.D. 5000 or to the 
booklet entitled, “Explanations of 
Principles for Determination of Costs 
under Government Contracts” (Green 
Book), for definition as to what over- 
heads and how much of each may be 
included in the cancellation charge. 
Obviously, the interpretation as to 
what is “proper” and what constitutes 
“good accounting practice” with re- 


- spect to a terminated uncompleted 


contract could be the source of con- 
siderable controversy, litigation, and 
delay in settlement. Therefore, it is 
important that it be definitely under- 
stood exactly what overheads may be 
included in the computation of con- 
cellation charges and in what pro- 
portions, before, and not after, the 
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war ends and industry is faced with 
the inevitable wave of contract con- 
cellations. 


“Green Book” Rules Completed 
Contracts 


"TREASURY Decision 5000 and 

the “Green Book” explain what 
items the Government considers may 
properly be included in computing 
cost of Government contracts. How- 
ever, those rules were written for 
determination of cost of completed 
contracts when the sequence of in- 
currence of expenses is of no conse- 
quence. For instance, in calculating 
the cost of a completed contract, it 
is of no significance whether the engi- 
neering expenses were incurred be- 
fore manufacturing expenses or vice 
versa, so long as proper application 
is made for all overheads. 

That is not true when calculating 
costs of terminated uncompleted con- 
tracts, for the methods used for allo- 
cating costs to completed contracts 
might result in a completely distorted 


picture when applied to the accumu- 


lated direct costs of an uncompleted 
contract. Therefore, it is apparent 
that, in order to determine the true 
cost applicable to a terminated, un- 
completed contract, practices evolved 
for determination of cost of com- 
pleted contracts should not be con- 
sidered as the “accepted accounting 
principles” for uncompleted contracts. 
Instead, equitable practices must be 
evolved which will result in the de- 
termination of the true cost of the 
uncompleted contract, for, after all, 
that is what constitutes “accepted 
accounting principles.” 


Items of “Total Costs” 


N the machinery manufacturing in- 
‘ dustry, total cost of a contract 
includes the following: 


Direct Costs: 
Product engineering (design and 
drawings ) 
Patterns, tools, jigs and fixtures 
Material 
Labor 
Indirect Costs : 
Product engineering and manu- 
facturing overheads 
Indirect engineering 
Administrative expenses 


There should be no problem with re- 
spect to determination of product 
engineering and manufacturing over- 
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heads applicable to a terminated 
contract, since those expenses are 
normally incurred coincident with 
production itself and, generally speak- 
ing, if there has been no production, 
then it should be proper to contend 
that any substantial portion of those 
expenses should be recovered in the 
cancellation charge. There could, of 
course, be serious exceptions to that 
statement. 


What about indirect engineering 
and administrative expenses? In com- 
puting costs of a completed contract, 
those expenses are generally applied 
as percentages of factory cost of pro- 
duction, or on some other similar 
basis. Obviously, then, if there has 
been little or no actual production on 
a contract at the time it is terminated, 
then the use of the “generally ac- 
cepted methods” of applying such in- 
direct overheads to the accumulated 
factory costs would result in virtually 
no recovery for such expenses. 


What Is Normal Sequence? 


7 HE significance of the above state- 

ment will be appreciated when you 
consider the normal sequence of in- 
currence of expenditures in the ma- 
chinery manufacturing industry, as 
follows : 


1. Field engineering, i.e., determin- 
ation of needs of customer, 
capacity and characteristics of 
equipment. 

2. Application engineering, i.e., de- 
termination of size, type, and 
design of equipment necessary 
to comply with needs of cus- 
tomer. 

3. Designing of equipment or mod- 
ification of existing designs. 

4. Preparation of drawings and 
bills of material. 

5. Ordering and procurement of 
materials, 

6. Manufacture of patterns, jigs 
and fixtures. 

7. Scheduling of shop production. 

8. Expediting of materials. 

9. Shop production. 

10. Shipment. 


Field engineering and application 
engineering (indirect engineering) 
are significant items of cost to the 
manufacturer of machinery. The 
nature of the work of those engineers 
is such, however, that it is seldom 
feasible to apply the cost thereof to 





, *See article in March, 1943, issue of the 
ournal of Accountancy by the same author on 
his subject. 
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specific contracts. Since those ex- 
penses are the first incurred inci- 
dent to a contract, it is apparent that 
in computing the charges for a termi- 
nated contract, recognition must be 
given to sequence of expenditures in 
order to return to a manufacturer his 
real investment in the contract. 


INCE it is apparent that a large 

part of the indirect expenses inci- 
dent to a contract are incurred prior 
to commencement of actual fabrica- 
tion of the product, then it seems 
reasonable to contend that the cancel- 
lation charge should be calculated on 
the basis of 


(a) direct costs incident to the con- 
tract calculated in the usual man- 
ner, and 


(b) indirect overhead applied on 
the basis of the percentage nor- 
mally incurred to point of cancel- 
lation applied to the amount of 
expenses which would have been 
justifiably applicable to the contract 
had the contract been completed. 


Studies made in the machinery 
building industry indicate that more 
than 50% of the indirect engineering 
and administrative expenses are in- 
curred prior to commencement of 
fabrication of the product. 


No Change in Principles 


T might he contended that such a 
| proposal constitutes a change in 
accepted principles of accounting. I 
do not believe that that is so. What 
are the principles of accounting in- 
volved? They are (a) that only 
proper expenses may be included in 
the expenses to be allocated, such as 
are defined in the “Green Book,” and 
(b) that only a fair and equitable 
proportion of those expenses be ap- 
plied to the contract which has been 
canceled. It does not necessarily fol- 
low that practices evolved for applica- 
tion of overheads to determine the 
cost of completed contracts should 
govern the application of overheads 
in determining the charge to be made 
upon cancellation of an uncompleted 
contract. In fact, since obviously the 
methods generally adopted for de- 
termination of cost of a completed 
contract do not result in determina- 
tion of an equitable charge upon can- 
cellation of an uncompleted contract, 
it is only proper to use methods which 
result in a more accurate determin- 
ation. 


No attempt has been made to ex- 
plain what items of indirect overhead 
the Government considers to be ad- 
missible or inadmissible in determin- 
ing the cost of a Government con- 
tract, for that is defined in the 
booklet entitled, “Explanation of 
Principles for Determination of Costs 
under Government Contracts.” Fur- 
thermore, it is likely that more exact 
definitions of allowable costs will 
be included subsequently in manuals 
of audit procedure which undoubt- 
edly will be issued by contracting 
divisions of the Government. It is 
likely that any disputes between war 
contractors and the Government as 
to determination of allowable costs 
of terminated, uncompleted contracts 
will be with respect to bases of allo- 
cation of indirect overheads rather 
than with respect to the items includ- 
able in the overheads. There will, of 
course, be times when a contractor 
will contend that items that the Gov- 
ernment auditor does not believe 
should be included in overheads to be 
apportioned, should be included, but 
in general such disputes will be of 
relative unimportance compared with 
the greater problem of equitable bases 
of apportionment. 


Reason for Proposal 


yet is why it is advocated that 

methods of apportionment which 
recognize the sequence of incurrence 
of expenditures of costs and indirect 
expenses be evolved, so that a con- 
tractor will recover upon cancellation 
of a contract that has not been sub- 
stantially fabricated, an amount rep- 
resentative of his real investment in 
the contract. One method of ac- 
complishing this would be for the 
contractor to make a study of the 
sequence of incurrence of expenses 
for his products and to determine the 
percentage of those expenses usually 
incurred at each step in the perform- 
ance of the contract. Those percent- 
ages, when applied to estimated total 
expenses that would have been ab- 
sorbed against the contract had the 
contract been completed, will deter- 
mine the amount of indirect expenses 
includable in the cancellation charge.* 

It might be contended that, since 
expenditures for indirect engineering 
and administrative expenses are nor- 
mally charged against current oper- 
ations and are not recorded as part | 
of inventory cost, the contractor is 

(Continued on page 39) 
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The Bank's Relation to 


The Mercantile Credit Department 


It is my desire to bring a 
bank’s credit facilities closer to 

WM your credit department. How 
many readers have sent a credit 

inquiry to a bank? How many re- 
ceived a satisfactory reply? How 
many received an unsatisfactory re- 
sponse? What is the bank’s relation 
to the mercantile credit department or 
can a bank help you to say “yes” to 
your customer. 

The bank obtains and accumulates 
credit information concerning your 
customer for your use. It is this in- 
formation that assists you in the ex- 
tension or granting of credit, so the 
more we consider these questions, the 
more closely related is the mercantile 
credit department and the bank. 

Your credit department is similar 
to that of a bank’s credit department 
in many respects. 

1. The bank’s credit file contains 

agency reports. 

Z. Each department may use credit 
interchange. 

3. Both departments often use the 
direct inquiry method to the 
customer’s suppliers. 

4. The files often contain financial 
statements for a period of years. 

5. Your credit file has a record of 
the experience of the account 
with you. 

6. Your file may also contain the 
reports with information ac- 
quired by you through personal 
contacts as a credit executive or 
salesman may make reports for 
your files, while the bank’s file 
usually contains the reports by 
the credit men and officers who 
are in contact with the customer. 


Bank Needs Your Help 
A®S strange as it may seem to you, 
the bank is not infallible. The 
credit that you extend and the credit 
a bank grants is based on the opinion 
and judgment of credit men and 
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women. You are the men and women 
who do the spade work on credits 
and know the intimate problems that 


confront us. Your bank is anxious 
to have you in the family for it is 
through your wholehearted coopera- 
tion and support that sound credit 
standards are maintained. A close 
relationship will go far to eliminate 
future losses. 


1. How fast does a customer’s 
check travel for your protec- 
tion? 

2. How does the collection of ne- 
gotiable paper by your bank 
affect your credit department? 

3. What are the ethics in request- 
ing credit information from a 
bank and how does the bank 
relay the information to you? 


Each one of these questions per- 
tains to your arriving at a final de- 
cision to your customer and the grant- 
ing of credit. The answer to each 
question helps you to say “yes” to 
your customer, provided of course 
that the information is favorable; so 
let us discuss briefly the collection of 
your customer’s check. 


Tomorrow morning when you ar- 
rive at your desk let us assume that 
you find a check from a new cus- 
tomer. The check is in payment of a 
considerable amount of merchandise 
to be shipped immediately. You have 
no knowledge of his credit responsi- 
bility and certainly you are not in- 
formed regarding the goodness of 
the check. The speed with which the 
check clears and is paid actually de- 
termines the time in which you can 
safely make delivery of the merchan- 
dise. Time is of major importance 
today and you like to hear the phrase 
“on time” instead of “too late.” 

In keeping with the trend of the 
times and to speed up collection on 
checks deposited by a bank’s cus- 
tomer, the method of handling checks 
has seen considerable changes. Banks 
have installed specially designed 
machines that prove, list, endorse and 
sort the checks in ene operation. The 
old methods required a_ separate 
operation for each with extra han- 
dling. Most checks received by tellers 
on local banks are exchanged late the 
same afternoon. Checks on out of 
town banks are sent through the 
Federal Reserve Bank or direct to 
correspondent banks. To speed the 
collection on checks that are sent out 
of our city we make use of planes 
and fast trains the same day that the 
checks come into our hands. 


Out of Town Checks 
Photographed 


OR your protection eut of town 

checks are photographed. In the 
event of loss by accident or fire, 
facsimiles of these checks can be pro- 
duced. Banks use a machine called 
the Recordak for this purpose. 

Checks drawn on New York, Chi- 
cago and Boston clear in one day. 
Dallas and San Francisco checks 
clear in two days from Cleveland. 
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as an example. To give you an idea 
of the number of checks used, our 
bookkeeping department posts 875,- 
000 checks a month. 

Not let us go back just a minute 
to your customer who wanted imme- 
diate shipment on his check. By the 
time your shipping department is 
ready to put the merchandise on the 
trucks or cars you can have word 
from your bank that the check is 
good. If you want the answer at 
once your bank can request the pay- 
ing bank to wire immediately. A 
wire, however, does not necessarily 
guarantee payment of the check. 
However you can request a wire on 
the fate of the check when it reaches 
the customer’s bank. 

So with bank facilities available 
for the collection of checks there is 
reason to believe that you can say 
“yes” to your customer and the de- 
livery of merchandise will be on time 
and not too late. 

Your credit department may also 
handle deferred payment paper on 
time notes. The facilities for the 
collection of different types of ne- 
gotiable instruments are usually con- 
contrated in a bank’s collection de- 
partment. We will not take time to 
describe or define each of these in- 
struments. However, your credit de- 
partment and the bank’s collectini 
department have a close relationship 
for the collection of debt is a function 
of both. 

1. You may enter for collection a 

trade acceptance executed by 
your customer for the purchase 
of goods. 


2. The bank will endeavor to col- 
lect the payments on a real 
estate mortgage note. 

3. A bank will accept for collection 
a bill of exchange draft. 

4. Your bank will also try to coi- 

lect the payments due under a 

chattel mortgage note. 


Instruments Evidencing Debt 


BANK will accept for collec- 

tion practically any instrument 
evidencing a debt—notes, savings ac- 
counts, certificates of deposits, bonds, 
coupons and insurance policies. 

Your customer approaches you to- 
morrow morning with an order for 
merchandise. He is up to his line of 
credit. He informs you that you 
may ship on sight draft with a bili 
of lading attached. The bank will 
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handle the draft for you. This trans- 
action meets with your approval. 
Here again you, with the facilities 
of the collection department of a 
bank, can say “yes” to your customer. 

Now we come to that part of the 
discussion which is of prime interest 
to each one of us for it relates to the 


procedure in obtaining credit in- 
formation from a bank. You as 


credit executives are interested in 
finding a source of information which 
will always lead you to grant your 
customers credit with a definte knowl- 
edge that the account will be paid 
in full. I regret to inform you that 
I have not found the answer to your 
prayer! However, if you have ali 
the credit information that is avail- 
able on your prospective client you 
are then in a position to analyze the 
credit with a sound judgment. 


How to Ask a Bank 


OU may rightfully ask, ““What 

procedure should a mercantile 
credit executive follow to obtain the 
information from a bank? Clyde 
Whitaker, past President of our 
Cleveland Association and Credit 
Executive of Republic Steel Corpora- 
tion recently said, “The value of 
information to be obtained from this 
source of credit information depends 
much on the way the banks are ap- 
proached. If you will present your 
case as a business proposition and 
you are candid in regard to what you 
want, at the same time offering com- 
pensation, you can generally secure 
very good service. In our own credit 
department for years we made it a 
practice when writing banks as a 
reference to enclose 35c in stamps 
with a postscript on the letter that it 
covered their incidental expense in 
answering our inquiry. You will be 
surprised at the difference this made 
in the information supplied. At the 
present time we never write a cus- 
tomer’s bank direct but rather seek 
the information through connections 
we have with two of the country’s 
largest banks located in Chicago and 
New York. I made it a point to be- 
come personnally acquainted with the 
men in charge of the credit depart- 
ments of the two banks, maintaining 
the relationship and have received 
excellent service on our inquiries. In 
one case that I recall the hank even 
went to the trouble to have a repre- 
sentative from their credit depart- 
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ment call on our prospective cus- 
tomer and make a personal investiga- 
tion for our benefit. 

“Bankers are the highest grade 
merchants in the country ; high grade 
reports can justly be expected from 
them and usually when they do give 
information it can be relied upon.” 


Bankers Have a Code of Ethics 


HIS statement indicated the close 

relationship between Mr. Whita- 
ker and his banker. It was not neces- 
sary to include the stamps with your 
inquiry. However, knowing the 
crdeit man at your bank is of great 
value. Banks follow a code of ethics 
in the handling of credit inquiries. 
The bank does not divulge informa- 
tion to curiosity seekers. The bank 
is careful in answering credit in- 
quiries from collection agencies or 
collection attorneys. A bank is 
anxious and willing to answer 
properly the legitimate credit in- 
quiry. It is the bank’s duty to pro- 
tect the customer and only submit 
credit facts to those entitled to receive 
them. Figures submitted to a bank 
in confidence are not quoted by the 


bank. 


1. The first and cardinal principle 
in credit investigation is the 
sacredness of the reply. 


. Any betrayal of the confidence 
implied when credit information 
is given brands the offender un- 
worthy of consideration or con- 
fidence. 


3. Every letter should indicate in 
some definite and conspicuous 
manner the object and scope of 
the inquiry. 


bo 


4. When more than one inquiry 04 
the same subject is sent simul- 
taneously to banks in the same 
city, this fact should be plainly 
set forth in the inquiries. 

5. If form letters are used in mak- 
ing inquiries it is good practice 
to have them bear the manual 
signature of the inquirer to 
establish responsibility. 

On September 4 we received this 
letter (the names are fictitious) : 


Gentlemen : 

The A B Co., Box 130, Lorain, 
Ohio are contemplating placing an 
order for a machine, the cost of 
which is $1200 and have referred 
us to you for credit standing. We 
wish to assure you that the in- 
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formation given will be kept con- 
fidential. 






























Yours very truly 
PO A Ine. 


Inquiry Asks a Definite Question 


OU will notice that we were in- 
formed of the amount involved, 

$1200; that it was a single purchase 
of a machine and that our reply 
would be held in confidence. 

This was the reply: 

P OA Ince. 

Mr. O H G, Secy. 

Dear Mr. G. 

The A B Co., subject of your 
inquiry of 9-4 has been a satis- 
factory customer of ours of long 
standing. Deposit balances have 
steadily risen and they now aver- 
age in middle four figure propor- 
tions. We have had no recent 
loaning experience with the com- 
pany ; however, we believe they are 
doing well. We regard the man- 
agement favorably. In our opinion 
the company would be able to 
handle the payment on the $1200 
machine the order mentioned in 
your letter. 















































CF te. 

In answering inquiries a bank en- 
deavors to disclose all material facts 
bearing on the credit of the subject 
as a full understanding is always 
necessary and because all paper 
offered should be the same descrip- 
tion as that held by the borrower’s 
own bank. 

Here is an inquiry from an out of 
town paper company : 

Gentlemen : 

Our representative is endeavor- 
ing to sell the B Machine Co., 
9171 East 96th Street, Cleveland, 
Ohio, their requirements in our line 
which will possibly amount to $200. 
The company does not appear to be 
commercially rated in the latest 
Dun & Bradstreet rating book and 
as we are desirous of establishing 
credit on regular terms we will 
appreciate very much any informa- 
tion you can give us that will assist 
us in establishing a credit basis. 
Your comments will obviously be 
held strictly confidential. 

Very truly yours 




























































































































































































Complete Inquiry and Answer. 
HIS letter tells us the amount 
involved. The letter also tells 

us that it is a new customer. We 
know that the paper company mak- 
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ing the inquiry has the use of Dun & 
Bradstreet facilities; however, they 
may not have obtained a report. 

Our reply is just as complete as 
their inquiry : 

The H Co. 

Dear Sir: 

In response to your inquiry of 
9-23, The B Machine Co. has been 
a satisfactory customer of ours 
since 1933. During 1941 deposit 
balances averaged in low 5 figures. 
A rather sizable increase has come 
about in these deposits duriny the 
current year and the account over 
the past 3 months has averaged 
in high 5 figures. Our relations 
are on a non-borrowing basis but 
we have followed their progress 
with interest. Mr. B, President, 
stated in an interview with a re- 
porting agency that as of 3-31-42 
the company had cash $15,000, ac- 
counts receivable $45,000, inven- 
tory $59,000. Fixed assets were 
approximately $120,000. Indebted- 
ness includes accounts payable of 
$20,500, miscellaneous accruals of 
$5,000 and a tax reserve of 
$11,000. Real estate mortgages to- 
taled $102,500. Although this in- 
dicates a rather heavy overall 
financial condition, current posi- 
tion is good and Mr. B further 
stated in the interview that sales 
for the first three months of 1942 
were $150,000. 

The company has sizable govern- 
ment orders on hand and they pay 
their bills on a discount or prompt 
manner. In a recent trade check- 
ing the highest credit extended by 
one supplier was $1700. 

We think highly of Mr. B and 
in our opinion the company is en- 
tirely worthy of $200 credit men- 
tioned in your letter. 

2 te 
Here is the other extreme. We re- 
ceived an inquiry from a large in- 
ternational corporation on March 
9th, 1942. It was a form letter. 
Gentlemen : 
Re General Electric Co. 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Credit approx. $1,500. 

We shall appreciate and treat 
confidentially any information you 
might be in a position to furnish 
us: we regard to the financial con- 
dition of the above and their 
ability to meet current obligations 
promptly. 

Yours very truly 
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No Real Need for Inquiry 


HERE is no need for such an 

inquiry. Other sources of in- 
formation are available to the in- 
quirer that would justify the grant- 
ing of credit to the General Electric 
Co.—published statements and agency 
reports. 


As credit executives you ask, “Can 
I obtain credit information from a 
bank?” The answer is “yes.” We 
answered 26,885 credit inquiries dur- 
ing 1941. During the first 9 months 
of 1942 we replied to 17,097 inquiries. 


“What information can I expect 
to receive from the bank?” 
You can expect to receive a reply 
indicating : 
1. The experience of the account 
at the bank. 
2. The size of the balances carried. 


3. The length of time the account 
has been with the bank. 

4. The type of borrowing ; secured 
or unsecured. 

5. If borrowing, the bank may 
have a trade checking direct 
with the company’s suppliers or 
a mercantile agency report and 
from these the bank can express 
an opinion regarding trade 
points. 

Then you ask “How and when 

should I inquire of a bank?” 

1. Use your bank when _ other 
sources of information are in- 
sufficient to meet your require- 
ments. 

2. Give your banker the name, ad- 
dress and amount involved. 

3. Tell your bank the type of credit 
requested; revolving or single 
purchase. 

4. Include in your letter the in- 
formation you have; such as the 
agency report and statement. 

Treat the bank’s reply with the 

confidence with which it is given to 
you. 


When the Bank “Went to Town” 


UST one more story. <A_ few 

months ago two of our officers 
called on a credit manager of 4 
wholesale grocer. After the usual 
greetings the credit executive said 
he was faced with a tough credit 
problem and proceeded to reveal the 
case. It seems that he had received 
quite a sizable order of fast moving 
merchandise for immediate delivery 
(Continued on page 35) 
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Restoration of Bond Requirements 


Will Aid War Effort 


The Miller Act of 1935") may 
now be classified as Another Dis- 
wu cretionary Law, i.e., a law which 
may be waived entirely or in part 
in the discretion of administrative of- 
ficials or their authorized representa- 
tives. Discretionary authority to 
award federal public works contracts 
without regard to the provisions of 
law is now vested in contract award- 
ing officials pursuant to Executive 
Orders and regulations stemming 
from various War Powers Acts and 
other laws‘). The exercise of such 
authority is conditioned upon a writ- 
ten finding that such action will facili- 
tate the prosecution of the war effort, 
and that the contractor involved is 
capable, experienced and has reason- 
able financial responsibility. 
Suppliers of material and equip- 


A bill requiring contracts for the construction, 
alteration, and repair of any public building or 
public work of the United States to be accom- 
panied by a performance bond protecting the 
United States and by an additional bond for the 
payment of persons furnishing material and labor 
in the prosecution of said public work. (49 Stat. 
793, Chapter 649). 

From 1894 until 1939 the United States re- 
quired all contractors for the construction of public 
works to furnish a surety performance bond or 
bonds guaranteeing not merely performance of 
the contract, but also payment for labor and ma- 
teria] furnished in and about the prosecution of 
the public work. 

To eliminate technical issues and procedural 
difficulties, Congress in 1935 changed the law to 
require two bonds: (1) a surety performance bond 
in an amount deemed adequate for the protection 
of the United States; (2) a surety payment bond 
for the protection of all persons supplying labor 
and materials in the prosecution of the work for 
the use of each such person. 

Since the passage of the Miller Act of 1935 
above reviewed, it has been the practice of most 
surety companies to pay a loss promptly after 
the amount thereof was established and the pay- 
ment became due without subjecting either side 
to the expense of litigation. Not only has this 
been the writer’s personal experience, but he has 
also observed from time to time when a govern- 
ment contractor faced financial difficulties, his 
Surety stood ready to assist him to avoid a breach 
of contract with its attendant inconvenience to 
the public body and loss to all parties concerned. 
, The practice where the two bonds are taken 
is simple. If a claimant has furnished labor or 
material under an agreement with the contractor, 
or if his claim has heen guaranteed by the con- 
tractor, he need not give any notice of the amount 
due. All other persons claiming under the bond 
are required to give the contractor written notice 
within ninety days from the date on which such 
claimant furnished the last of his labor and ma- 
terial, stating with substantial accuracy the amount 
claimed and the name of the party to whom the 
material was furnished or for whom the labor was 
Performed, 

A claimant may obtain from the Comptroller 
General a certifed copy of the government con- 
tract and payment bond hy furnishing to the 
Comptroller General an affidavit that he has sup- 
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ment may no longer assume that they 
still have the essential protection of 
the Miller Act payment bond. They 
must make specific inquiry in each 
case. Valuable time is wasted in the 
effort to ascertain this important in- 
formation. Where the contract is 
with the War Department, it is ad- 
visable to communicate first with the 
office of the district engineer which 
prepared the plans and specifications. 
For Navy Contracts, inquiry should 
be addressed to the Bureau of Yards 
and Docks at Washington. With 
respect to many agencies, informa- 
tion is difficult to obtain. even uwoon 
the successful termination of the 
tedious task of locating the office 
which is in a position to furnish the 
information. Moreover, information 
when received may not be final or 
conclusive because performance bonds 
have been executed by sureties and 
tendered for delivery, and afterwards 
the awarding official or his superior 
have returned the bond for cancella- 
tion because it was decided that the 
bond requirement should be waived. 


Bonds May Reduce Costs 


NDER such conditions, suppliers 
of material, labor and equipment, 
and their representatives must operate 
as though the Miller Act has been 
completely suspended for the dura- 
tion unless or until they discover 


plied labor or materials for such work and that 
payment therefor has not been made. 

Such unpaid claimants have until one vear 
after final settlement under the princinal contract 
within which to sue in the event that suit is 
necessary. Thus, the procedure involved is simple, 
and the bond affords a speedy, inexpensive rem- 
edy for all bona fide claimants. 

@) Pursuant to the First War Powers Act, 
(December 18, 1941, Pub. 354, 77th Congress), 
nine Executive Orders have been issued which 
in effect permit the waiver of the above hond 
requirements by various federal denartments with 
the unfortunate results reviewed in this article. 
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that a bond for their protection is in 
effect. Thus, we revert to conditions 
which prevailed in the nineteenth 
century prior to the enactment of the 
bond requirement law in 1894. 


The Supreme Court of the United 
States has held that the security af- 
forded by the bond has a substantial 
tendency to lower the prices at which 
labor and materials will be furnished 
because of the assurance that glaims 
will be paid, as well as to induce a 
better grade of subcontractors to bid 
on public work‘), 

‘For the past fifty years, where a 
public work job was known to be 
bonded, established subcontractors 
and substantial materialmen did not 
hesitaté to sell the general contractor 
because there was no need to delay a 
needed delivery in order to make in- 
quiry whether or not the risk of non- 
payment had been shifted to a paid 
corporate surety. 

The body of the law which has 
grown up in the last half century, as 
well as legislation very much in the 
public interest, has been discarded for 
reasons which lack merit. A contrac- 
tor worthy of government work can 
get a bond without delay, thereby af- 
fording the government, as well as 
subcontractors and materialmen, the 
established protection which is recog- 
nized not only by the Congress but 
by practically every State in the 
Union. 


False Argument Against Bonds 


PPARENTLY advocates of sus- 
pension of this bond requirement 
base their conclusions on the follow- 
ing points, all of which are unsound: 
A. That waiver of the bond re- 
quirement facilitates the prosecu- 
tion of the war effort. 
B. The performance bond is not 
needed by the Government. 


® EQUITABLE SURETY CO. vs. McMIL- 
LAN, 234 U.S. 448, 456 (1913). 
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C. The interests of subcontrac- 
tors and suppliers of material and 
equipment are fully protected by 
the official checking the supervising 
contractor’s disbursements. 


D. Awarding officials should be 
permitted to award contracts 
promptly to contractors approved 
by them to eliminate any delay in- 
cident to the final completion of 
contract documents where the con- 
tractor might experience difficulty 
in qualifying for bonds. 


Investigation by Awarding 
Official 

If the awarding officer investigates 
the proposed contractor, it is sub- 
mitted that it will take him just as 
long, if not longer, than it will take 
an experienced surety company so to 
do, and that the expense to the gov- 
ernment will be just as great, if not 
greater. The surety companies have 
the Rie of records compiled in 
the many years of their experience. 
They may know much about the men 
who are operating under a trade or 
corporate name. If the awarding of- 
ficial functions properly, the proposed 
contractor should be required to file 
financial statements, performance rec- 
ords, and details covering his unfin- 
ished projects. All of this data should 
be thoroughly analyzed and subjected 
to rigid investigation prior to the com- 
pletion of negotiations and the award- 
ing of the contract. It is highly 
improbable that busy government 
officials can make this important 
check more speedily or more eco- 
nomically than private industry. To 
ignore these essential prerequisites is 
to invite trouble, expense and delays. 


Delays in Checking Credit 


HERE there is no bond, it is 

essential to recognize that there 
will be a delay in obtaining required 
material and equipment because the 
furnishers of such material and equip- 
ment are placed in the position where 
they must rely upon the financial re- 
sponsibility, performance record and 
credit record of the prime contractor 
and subcontractors. A condition and 
not a theory presents itself. Such 
suppliers of material and equipment 
make their own independent investi- 
gation prior to approving the sale of 
the needed material and equipment. 
Thus, more valuable time is lost, and 
if the credit risk is hazardous, de- 
liveries are withheld during negotia- 
tions for a solution of a problem 
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which would not have arisen if a Mil- 
ler Act bond had been taken. 


We must not lose sight of the fact 
that suppliers of materials to subcon- 
tractors must likewise investigate the 
subcontractor where the prime con- 
tractor has not been bonded, since 
they know that in the absence of the 
Miller Act bond the prime contractor 
is not responsible for the debts in- 
curred by subcontractors. Material- 
men can’t be compelled and should 
not be censured for refusing to de- 
liver critical materials when the risk 
of non-payment is great. 


What Suppliers Must Determine 


HERE there is no bond, a seri- 

ous question for consideration 
by the subcontractor must be when 
and how he will be paid if the con- 
tractor defaults. Where a contract 
is terminated, the obligation of the 
government to make payments in 
Navy contracts is “subject to reason- 
able withholding for any unsettled 
claims which the government may 
have against the contractor.” The 
Army standard form for termination 
for the convenience of the govern- 
ment is substantially the same, but 
provides that the obligation of the 
government to make any such pay- 
ments “shall be subject to any un- 
settled claims in connection with this 
contract, which the government may 
have against the contractor.” 

These unsettled claims might well 
include taxes due the United States, 
excessive profits as determined under 
the renegotiation statute, cost of cor- 
recting contractor’s defective work, 
and other substantial items. In event 
of such termination, or in event of 
the contractor’s default and cancella- 
tion of the contract, the subcontractor 
and other interested parties may well 
find that the balance which would 
have been payable to the contractor 
has been exhausted by these unsettled 
claims. 


No Protection for Third Parties 


HERE is no assurance that third 
party interests will be fully pro- 
tected by official checking or by super- 
vision of contractor’s disbursements. 
Moreover, in these hectic days the 
cost of such audits and investigations 
may well be as great as, if not greater 
than, the cost of the bond without 
affording either an accurate check or 
providing adequate protection. 
The subcontractor is usually re- 
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quired to furnish an athdavit that he 
has paid his materialmen, but experi- 
ence in the building industry supports 
the conclusion that these affidavits are 
not always accurate or complete. 
Where a materialman under a sub- 
contractor of doubtful financial re- 
sponsibility can get a guarantee of 
payment from the principal contrac- 
tor, his position is obviously improved, 
but it is sometimes embarrassing to 
request such a guarantee and fre- 
quently impossible to obtain the same. 

The Navy form of contract does 
not specifically give the government 
the right to withhold from the con- 
tractor any moneys because the con- 
tractor has failed to pay his subcon- 
tractors or because subcontractors 
have not paid their materialmen. Even 
if the right to withhold such pay- 
ments is in a contract, the courts have 
held that it may not be enlarged to 
permit the public body withholding 
the funds to pay the same over di- 
rectly to the subcontractor or mate- 
rialman involved. 


The War Department Form 


HE standard War Department 

form of fixed-fee construction 
contract as amended, provides that 
it bills for purchase of material, ma- 
chinery or equipment, or payrolls 
covering employment of laborers or 
mechanics incurred by the contractor 
or by any subcontractor are not paid 
promptly, the Contracting Officer 
may, in his discretion, withhold from 
payments otherwise due the contrac- 
tor an amount equivalent to the 
amount of any such bill or payroll, 
and gives the Government the right 
to pay such bills or payrolls directly. 

The extent to which these reserved 
rights will be exercised is an open 
question, especially where there is a 
dispute between the parties or the 
contention is raised that the claim is 
excessive and otherwise improper. 
The contracting officer having plenty 
to do on behalf of the Government. 
may be reluctant to attempt to oust 
the jurisdiction of the courts or to 
hecome involved in a dispute in which 
the Government is not a party. 

Where the contractor is declared in 
default by the Government, the sum 
otherwise payable to the contractor 
may well be insufficient to defray the 
cost of completion, in which event 
nothing would be left to meet the un- 
paid claims of subcontractors. 

While it is reasonable to assume 
that most subcontractors will pay 
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their materialmen so long as the sub- 
contractors continue to receive pay- 
ments from the contractor, should the 
contractor at any time cease making 
these payments, the materialmen may 
be left without adequate remedy if 
the subcontractor is insolvent because 
he has been denied the adequate 
remedy which he would have had 
under the contractor’s Miller Act 
bond had that bond not been waived. 
There is no real justification for de- 
priving materialmen of this estab- 
lished assurance of payment. 

The discretionary waiver of per- 
formance bonds is likewise a short- 
sighted policy because the cost is so 
slight that one substantial loss will 
consume an amount greater than the 
premiums on hundreds of bonds. Iur- 
thermore, it is the policy of the surety 
companies to assist a contractor to 
avoid a default, and this advantage is 
lost where the performance bond is 
not taken. 


It is the fact that serious losses 
usually occur not in the case of the 
small contractor or jerry builder, but 
out of defaults of contractors of 
recognized skill, integrity and ability 
with a long history of successful 
operations. 


When Bond Company Helps Out 


CTUAL experience throughout 

the years has shown that one or 
more of the following circumstances 
has arisen to create a default after 
the commencement of the work unless 
the surety company has stepped in to 
prevent a breach of contract : 


1. Death or disability of a partner 
or other key man in the contractor’s 
organization. Insurance even when 
available to the contractor is rarely 
an adequate substitute for the drive, 
vision, understanding and capacity to 
coordinate the work of a key man. 


2. Fire or other casualty or loss not 
adequately covered by insurance. 


3. Overextension. In the writer's 
experience some of the leading con- 
tractors of this country have at times 
been protected against their own am- 
bition by their surety underwriters 
who refused to let them have bonds 
for all the jobs which they wanted to 
take at the same time. Overextension, 
followed by, rising prices, has been 
one of the principal causes for the 
failure of contractors who undertook 
contracts which require a year or 
more to complete. 
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4. A sharp rise in cost of labor or 
material not anticipated at the time 
of the bid. A contractor may have 
commitments from responsible sub- 
contractors, but experience has shown 
that a right to a law suit is not suf- 
ficient to procure the speedy com- 
pletion of a project. Unless the con- 
tractor can be bolstered up by his 
surety if a number of his subcontrac- 
tors default, his capacity to complete 
under such circumstances is jeopard- 
ized. A default by a number of sub- 
contractors must obviously delay the 
delivery of needed materials, post- 
poning the time of completion. This 
risk is minimized under cost-plus-a- 
fixed-fee contracts where the govern- 
ment must absorb the increased cost 
of labor and material. 

5. Labor disputes. 

6. Dissipation by contractor of as- 
sets which appeared in his financial 
statement at the time when he was 
awarded the contract, either by faulty 
investments, surreptitious withdraw- 
als, or otherwise. 

7. Unforeseen conditions such as 
unexpected hard rock, floods which 
should have been anticipated, or other 
unanticipated circumstances increas- 
ing the cost but not the contract price. 

8. Diversion of progress payments 
resulting in cancellation of agree- 
ments by subcontractors. 


A Watch Dog on Job 


LOSSES of $100,000 or more to 

- surety companies on public work 
projects were not uncommon, and 
therefore a surety company can and 
does take steps to.prevent contractors 
from defaulting. Public officials may 
not avoid the delay, inconvenience and 
damage incident to a breach of a 
building contract by disbursing public 
money in the manner in which a 
surety company can expend its own 
funds in order to avoid a default on 
a construction project. Surety com- 
panies frequently minimize _ their 
loss by prompt action in lending their 
financial strength and engineering 
services to a needy contractor. The 
government could not function in this 
manner, even if it had the legal right 
so to do, without opening the door to 
fraud or favoritism. 

Where it has bonded a contractor 
en several jobs, and the existence of 
a default on one job might result in 
a breach of the other, a surety com- 
pany may and frequently does assist 
the contractor by cash advances and 
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technical assistance. Such a course 
has at times enabled the contractor to 
remain in business and out of future 
and profitable contracts reimburse the 
surety for its advances. Such aid is 
valuable only if it can be rendered- 
promptly and the work of construc- 
tion permitted to continue without 
undue delay. Surety companies have 
learned by experience that it pays to 
anticipate trouble rather than wait to 
be overtaken by it. Such technical 
and financial assistance not only pro- 
tects the government by preventing 
a default, but may also redound to 
the benefit of the bank to whom the 
contractor has assigned the payments 
under the contract. Thus, it should 
be clear to all parties that the per- 
formance bond is likewise in the pub- 
lic interest and should not be waived. 


Why Pick on Small Contractors 
APPARENTLY the maxim that 


the law is no respector of per- 
sons has been discarded. The regula- 
tions state “performance and pay- 
ment bonds may be desirable in some 
instances where small contractors are 
involved.” The small contractor oper- 
ating within limits of his experience, 
plant facilities and finances is entitled 
to as much consideration as the large 
contractor, if not to more. Experi- 
ence has shown that these smaller 
contractors warrant awards and do 
their work well. 

There should be no discrimination 
in the award of federal government 
contracts. Discrimination is inevita- 
ble if the law is applied to small con- 
tractors and waived with respect to 
larger contractors. It is so convenient 
to eliminate consideration of the little 
man and to award the work to a na- 
tionally known concern, even though 
hy so doing a bottle neck is created 
and members of our great middle 
class forced out of business. The 
convenience to awarding officials if 
they disregard a capable small con- 
tractor because of the inconvenience 
incident to investigating such contrac- 
tor, may well be the underlying cause 
for the awarding of such a high per- 
centage of all war contracts to ap- 
proximately 100 prime contractors. 


A Sure Danger Signal 

HENEVER there is any delay 

in acquiring necessary perform- 
ance and payment bonds from quali- 
fied corporate sureties, this should be 
regarded as a danger signal by the 
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awarding officer. As a general rule, 
surety underwriters are not dilatory. 
Bonds are usually executed with 
promptness and despatch. The ex- 
ceptional cases when sureties find it 
“necessary to apply special safety 
measures so that the contractor in- 
volved may be properly equipped and 
financed to assure performance, are 
cases where the government benefits 
by the delay. The surety should not 
be blamed if the contractor is dila- 
tory in furnishing essential informa- 
tion. Sound underwriting takes time, 
but is in the public interest. If it 
were possible to analyze final results 
in cases where contracts were awarded 
to prime contractors who could not 
qualify for bonds, startling informa- 
tion might be produced. 

The parties are also confronted 
with additional serious problems as a 
result of the Assignment of Claims 
Act of 1940, and by the Renegotia- 
tion Laws where the bonds required 
by the Miller Act are waived. A dis- 
turbing feature to materialmen with 
respect to the Assignment of Claims 
Act of 1940 is that it contains no 
limitation as to the manner in which 
the proceeds from the assignment 
may be used by the bank. In the ab- 
sence of a specific provision in the 
loan agreement with a contractor in- 
debted to the bank for loans other 
than those pertaining to the govern- 
ment contract, it may well be held 
that the construction funds when re- 
ceived by the bank may be used by it 
to satisfy an indebtedness other than 
for moneys advanced to finance the 
government job. 


Many Drains on Funds 


HERE a contractor defaults and 

thereafter is adjudicated a bank- 
rupt, the sum payable to the United 
States for social security and other 
taxes, administration expenses and 
the other claims entitled to priority 
in bankruptcy, materially decrease the 
fund available either to the bank or 
to any other party entitled to the bal- 
ance such as it may be. Even if the 
entire balance of the contract price 
were consumed in the completion of 
the work, the bank as assignee of a 
materialman’s claim would have the 
right of action on the payment bond 
to recover the sum for which it pur- 
chased a materialman’s claim if the 
bond had not been waived. This 
right might not have been needed if 
there had been a Miller Act perform- 
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ance bond so that the surety there- 
under could have assisted the bonded 
contractor to avoid a default. 


The courts have not yet been called 
upon to decide the rights of the -vari- 
ous parties under the circumstances 
considered in this article under con- 
tracts where the performance and 
payment bonds have been waived. 
Unquestionably, the United States 
would have the right to set off any 
claim which it had under the con- 
tract. The question as to who would 
be entitled to the surplus, if any, 
would be minimized if unpaid subcon- 
ractors and materialmen had not 
been denied the protection of the Mil- 
ler Act bond. 


A Protection on Renegotiation 


INCE the government has the 

right to withhold payments from 
contractors and from subcontractors 
on renegotiation, such suspension of 
payment on a contract where the 
bonds have been waived may pre- 
judice subcontractors, materialmen 
banks and other claimants and cause 
them loss which they would have 
escaped if performance and payment 
bonds had not been waived under the 
delegated discretionary power. 


The pecuniary cost to the govern- 
ment and to labor and materialmen 
where the bond requirement is 
waived may prove to be greater than 
the amount of the small bond pre- 
mium, the payment of which pro- 
tected the government from loss. 

In December of 1942, the news- 
papers carried a story of a grand jury 
investigation with respect to a con- 
struction project where the general 
contractor had actually been awarded 
the coveted “E” for the speed with 
which the war work had been com- 
pleted. While judgment should be 
suspended until after the trials on the 
pending indictments, nevertheless, the 
newspaper reports were to the effect 
that the government’s loss was ap- 
proximately one million dollars. If 
the government’s loss in this case will 
be so great, then with that sum the 
government could have purchased 
protection for itself, the subcontrac- 
tors, labor and materialmen with re- 
spect to war contracts aggregating 
hundreds of millions of dollars. 

Delays incident to the awarding of 
contracts, and delays attendant upon 
the prosecution of contracts are in- 
evitable where the bond requirement 
is waived. These conditions are ac- 
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centuated by the slightest sign of 
weakness on the part of the contrac- 
tor. If payments to subcontractors 
or materialmen are delayed, it is in- 
evitable that the progress of the work 
and the flow of material will slow 
down and perhaps stop. 

It is clear that when the bond re- 
quirement is waived, labor and mate- 
rialmen as well as the government 
lose a form of protection which they 
have enjoyed for almost half a cen- 
tury, which protection can be made 
available without delaying the war 
program. Therefore, as a matter of 
public interest, and first and foremost 
in the public interest to facilitate the 
war effort, all authority to waive or 
modify the requirements of the Miller 
Act should be rescinded immediately. 
Once it is definitely known that con- 
tractors will be required to file per- 
formance and payment bonds in all 
cases where prescribed by the Miller 
Act, subcontractors, furnishers of 
labor, material and equipment, and 
financing institutions can again pro- 
ceed with confidence. The uncertain- 
ties which arise as a result of the dis- 
cretionary application of this sound 
law must cause all such third party 
interests to proceed with the greatest 
caution at a time when speed is es- 
sential and bonds speedily available. 

At the urgent request of the Na- 
tional Association of Credit Men, the 
War Department on September 19, 
1942, modified its regulations to pro- 
vide for the resumption of the pay- 
ment bond on many lump sum con- 
tracts, but continued the discretionary 
waiver of the requirement of the per- 
formance bond. . It is understood 
that the use of cost-plus-a-fixed-fee 
contracts is diminishing. 

Headquarters, Service of Supply. 
has recently established principles 
which provide that a_ cost-plus-a- 
fixed-fee supply contract should be 
written only as a last resort when it 
is impossible or impracticable to enter 
into a firm contract. The pendulum 
should swing back all the way to re- 
store to the industry the practice of 
requiring performance bonds and 
payment bonds not only with respect 
to all building contracts, but also with 
respect to other public works con- 
tracts. The public interest is best 
served by restoring a practice which 
has stood the test of time, and which 
gives all parties concerned the protec- 
tion which they should have and can 
have without delaying the war effort. 
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The Psychology of Credit Letters 
Silountiliabs Stage of Colleclion Appeals 





By HELEN M. SOMMERS 
Credit Manager 
Trojan Hosiery Mills, Indianapolis 


vidual possesses certain good attitudes and habits, 
such as the right intention: toward his account, 
courtesy, cooperativeness and fairness is of course 
complimentary to him, and stimulates his pride and a 
wish to act consistent with those attitudes and habits 
in order to maintain the feeling that has been aroused. 
These examples are similar to those in the chapter 
on early stages of collection, but are worded more 
strongly. 


> An expression implying that you believe an indi~ 


Examples That Stimulate Pride 


These Show Confidence in His Good Intentions. 

We know how these things can happen sometimes, 
contrary to your wishes. 

I am sure you intend to do the right thing about the 
account. 

I feel sure that you do not want our books to con- 
tinue to reflect such a situation. 

I am sure you are just as anxious to have the ac- 
count up to date as we are. 

I’m sure you will want to do something about this 
without delay. Way we have your check or a let- 
ter telling us when we may expect payment? 

There is a good reason, we feel sure, why we haven’t 
had your check. 

The serious attitude you have toward your obliga- 
tions convinces us that you will want to correct this 
situation immediately. 

After an account is on our books for a while we get 
to know the customer and feel a sense of confidence 
that is based on experience. We are sure that you 
have every intention of doing the right thing about 
this account. 

These Imply that He Is Habitually Courteous. 
Something is wrong. It is not like you to allow our 
letters to go unanswered. 

I am addressing this letter to you personally be- 
cause I am confident that our ‘previous letters ad- 
dressed to your company have not reached you or 
they would have been answered. 

Will you please give this matter your usual courte- 
ous attention. 

These Imply That He Is Cooperative. 

We are depending upon you to work with us now, 
as you always have in the past. 

We know that we can depend upon your coopera- 
tion. Our past experience has taught us that. 
With the full confidence that you will continue to 
give us the same cooperation you have always given 
us in the past. 

These Imply that He Is Fair. 
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We want to be reasonable and fair. I know you do, 
too. 

We have complete confidence that you will treat us 
as fairly as we have treated you. 

Surely you will want to send us a check by return 
mail. Your sense of fairness will not let you neglect 
the account any longer. 


Examples That Prick Pride 


These Imply that He Has Not Lived up to His Own 
Good Record. 

It just doesn’t seem right to find your name on our 

past due list. It has never been there before, that I 


can recall. 
* 


Always in the past you have taken care of your ac- 
count so satisfactorily. At no time has it ever shown 
the past due condition it now reflects. Naturally I 
can’t help wondering what is responsible for the 
change. 

* 
Occasionally you delay payment ten days or so, but it 
it not your habit to run this far past due. 

* 


It is not like you, Mr. ——, to allow your account 


to run so far past due. 
* 


This situation just doesn’t run true to your record 


with us. 
ok 


We don’t like to see such a good record spoiled. 

* 
Our failure to receive a response is something which 
we can’t understand, for you have always paid us so 
promptly. 

* 
A firm as careful about its obligations as we know 


you to be... 
* 


You always pay us so promptly that we are wonder- 
ing if some special question about this charge has 
prevented its being passed for payment. 

* 


I just remarked to Miss , my secretary, that it 
is very unusual for your account to show past due 
invoices. Do your records agree with ours in show- 
ing two June charges unpaid? 

* 





We are all human enough to feel a certain sense of 
pride in a good record, and we certainly don’t like 
to see one like yours spoiled. 

* 


There must be a mistake somewhere. Your account 
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has never before shown invoices so far past due. 

ok 
You take a justifiable pride in a good credit record. I 
am sure you will want to remove this 40 day old 
charge from the books at once. 
First arouse it, by mentioning the credit agency’s 
appraisal of him, and then prick it by implying that he 
has not quite measured up to the appraisal. 


More Examples That Prick Pride 


These Show that He Hasn't Lived up to the Credit 
Agency's Appraisal of Him. 
The credit report I have before me indicates that 
your financial situation is a sound one, and that you 
should have no difficulty in paying your obligations 
promptly. 

* 
Our failure to receive a check puzzles us because the 
credit reports all show that you have ample resources 
to meet your obligations. 
We opened your account with full confidence that 
our bills would be met promptly and faithfully. We 
felt so because the credit agencies all reported highly 
satisfactory information about you. 

* 
Knowing your long habit of faithful and. conscien- 
Hous payment, as reported by the credit agencies, we 
feel sure that you will not want this invoice to go 
unpaid any longer. 

Ss 
I don't believe that the credit report I have before 
me is inaccurate. It shows a good payment record— 
one I am sure you would not want to have marred 


in any way. 4 


Your account was opened after we made our usual 
credit investigation which gave us every reason to 
helieve that our invoices would be paid promptly at 


maturity. ‘ 


The credit agencies are usually accurate in their 
appraisals. Their report on your firm led us to be- 
lieve that we could expect reasonably prompt pay- 
ments. 

* 
I don’t know what the trouble is, but J don’t believe 
that it is your habit to let your accounts run past 
due like this. The reports don’t show it. 

* 
We opened your account upon the strength of a 
very promising recommendation from the Credit! 


Clearing House. ‘ 


I have just been reviewing the report which we ob- 
tained from Dun and Bradstreet at the time we 
opened your account. They speak highly of you, and 
I believe that their attitude is based upon the favor- 


able record you have maintained since you began 
business in 1930. 


Imply That He Has Fallen Short 


O you remember when you committed some small 
misdemeanor in school, and the teacher said, “I 
didn’t think that of you.” Your first reaction was the 
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realization that she thought well of you, and the sec- 
ond was a lowering of your self-esteem (because you 
had failed to measure up to her appraisal), and a simul- 
taneous wish to regain her favor. 

The teacher’s technique was, of course, stronger 
than the examples given here, for our situation calls 
for more delicate treatment. We do not want to go so 
far, at this stage, as to make the customer feel ashamed. 
We want to prick his pride just enough to make him 
want to act. 


More Examples That Prick Pride 


These Show that He Has Not Measured up to Your 
Own Appraisal of Him. 
We didn’t expect to meet with any difficulty about 
payment. 
When we opened your account we had full conf- 
dence that we would be paid promptly. 
* 


It is hard for us to understand your treatment of our 
account, since we had every expectation that we 
would receive your check promptly. 

* 
A customer in whom we have always had so mucii 
confidence. 

* 
Our confidence in you is unshaken, but we will admn 
we are a bit disturbed about the condition of your 


account. It is not like you. 
* 


When we reopened your account last month, after 
an exchange of correspondence with reference to 
your financial situation, we were confident that you 
were in position to handle your account in the same 
satisfactory manner as you did when we sold you 
some time ago. 
* 

I am a bit disappointed, because J wanted your ac- 
count to prove that when credit is extended purely 
on the moral risk, as we were frank to tell you at 
the time, the credit man can count upon close co- 


operation. 
* 


You have disappointed us. When we opened your 
account we felt there would be no difficulty about 
payment. 


Prick Pride by Means of Social Pressure 
HE technique is to prick his pride by putting him 
in an undesirable class, and then stimulate his pride 

by telling him he doesn’t belong there. The implica- 
tion that he is in a minority group is important. A man 
likes to be outstanding for his good qualities, but not 
for his deficiencies. 

The mention of “a dozen or so accounts needing spe- 
cial attention” implies this idea of minority. The third 
example likewise indicates that the debtor is conspicu- 
ous for his delinquency. 

The basic idea is to stimulate the customer to move 
out of the uncooperative minority class, and join the 
cooperative majority, where he belongs. 
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These Examples Use Social Pressure 


1- Though not seriously so, these charges must be 
classed as somewhat delinquent. 

*K 
ws 
Is This charge must be classed as thirty days delin- 
0 quent. *x 
d. The “boss” happened to look at your account today, 
m and raised his eyebrows over that June invoice that 


is so far past due. 

k 
In studying our monthly analysis of accounts receiv- 
able, we were surprised to find your name in the 
30-60 days past due column. A certain few of our 
accounts make this column 
regularly, but I don’t be- 
lieve you belong there. 

* 








Examples of Self-Interest 
These Show the Value of Maintaining His Credit 


Standing 


Your credit reputation, earned by years of construc- 
tive effort. 

* 
We feel that a customer’s credit standing is one of 
his most valuable assets, and we like to help him pre- 
serve it. * 


We know you not only take pride in your credit rec- 
ord, but cherish it as one of your most important 
business assets. 


Pa 

We know you value your 
credit standing on par with 
your other important work- 


f_ If You’re Selling ing assets. 
When we analyze our ac- My Boy, IF YOU’RE SELLING , i ales 
outite  tetiveiie eset i . Pte S an 3, Your credit standing is as 
month, there are certain eo» le oe 7 — a : important to you as any as- 
" accounts we regularly find Vent ae a o e€ with a frown, set on your oarene sheet. 
7 the column marked “30-60 ee ees Sa ie sal I 
” WwW ear 
days past due,” but your No matter how dr y = G as oe yeen a source 
sien Mintel” Raiean: adil You feel when your spirits are down! of great pleasure to us to 
i Se h . be able to report that a cus- 
h that group. Just smother vexation ae ; 
And hide irritation, cronies 
[ have just noticed the name When matters go somewhat awry; a agp ~ . - oa pay- 
it of (customer’s name) on Use methods more drastic can : a . 7 oe 
Ir this month’s report of seri- To shun the sarcastic, ee ee ee 
: that we must list any cus- 
ously past due accounts. And banish the sneer or the sigh! cecil aca aia, a alll 
. . { S > . 
sappy is —, It if - —— inonthly report of delin- 
. las never been there be ore, o one who is buying, quent accounts which we 
0 and in my opinion doesn’t You give him the best that you’ve got must supply to our credit 
1 belong there, at all. Of poise and politeness, agency; for we feel that 
: : , — humor and brightness, one of his most valuable 
1 wa’ = yt He You'll make him a friend on the spot! assets is thereby depreci- 
on this list aave before —Sales Log ated considerably. 
me. * 
Under our contract with 
- A list of some dozen ac- certain agencies who supply 
' counts needing special attention is on my desk. us with credit information, we are required at inter- 
)- . vals to report the status of our accounts. It always 
Our New York auditors, who have just completed gives us pleasure to contribute to a customer’s stand- 
an examination of our books, have asked that we ing by making a report of prompt payments. 
. give special attention to certain overdue items that These Show what He Will Gain in Service and Co- 
y are open on the accounts of a few of our customers. operation 
; ° When you keep your payments coming in to us regu- 
The fact remains that our auditors will have to list larly, you can assure yourself of our cooperation in 
your account of $—— as days delinquent on return. 
their past due report, unless you do something about ? 
n it. Make a special effort in our behalf and yours too. If it is impossible to send us a check just now, a note 
e There is just time between now and the 30th. explaining this, and arranging for early payment 


Appeal to Self-Interest 
t By Selling the Customer the Value of His Credit 
Standing 

Emphasize what it has cost him in effort and invest- 
d ment of time to establish and maintain it; how easily 
it is lost; and its importance as an asset upon which 
he relies to transact his business. 

By Showing what He Can Gain in Service and Co- 
operation 

Any program that will benefit him and give him ad- 
ditional cooperation and service interests him. 
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will meet with our cooperation. 
* 

Did you ever stop to think what the goodwill and 
confidence of your creditors means to you—sources 
of supply that you can depend upon, unhampered 
service, and friendly cooperation in times of stress. 
And it is so easy to earn and maintain that confi- 
dence, simply by your own cooperation. 


More Appeals to Self-Interest 


HEN it is necessary to hold orders pending pay- 
ment of a past due account, emphasize the cus- 
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tomer’s need for the goods, the importance of early 
delivery and good service, and show a disposition to 
serve his best interest. 

The economy appeal also falls under the heading of 
appeals to self-interest, since the customer is always 
interested in his costs and profits. 


More Appeals to Self-Interest 


These Show Other Benefits He Can Gain by Prompt 
Payments 
We know that one of the best ways to serve you is 
to ship your orders promptly. But how can we ap- 
prove new charges for an account that is already so 
far past due? If you will send us at least a payment 
on account, we will ship an equivalent amount of 
merchandise. 
; * 

We would certainly like to ship this merchandise for 
your Saturday business and will still have time to do 
so if you will send a check today for these overdue 
charges. 

* ; 
You are handicapping us in our efforts to work with 
you. We want to give you good service and can usu- 
ally send merchandise out the same day an order is 
received, but we so frequently have to hold your or- 
ders because of the status of your account. 

* 
so that we may be able to give you our usual prompt 
service on your orders . . 

* 
With the Christmas season at hand, an important 
factor in giving you good service is the prompt credit 
approval of orders as soon as they are received. This 
is best insured if your account is in good standing. 

* 
Prompt collections save money for us, and we can 
pass that saving on to you as it is reflected in the 
reduced costs of our product. 

* 
We try to effect certain savings in operations, one of 
which is a close collection policy. Naturally this sav- 
ing is passed on to you, since it reduces the. cost of 
our product. Most of our customers are responding 
whole-heartedly to this program because they know 
it benefits them in the long run. 

* 
Prompt payments save overhead and that helps us 
to give our customers better merchandise values. 


Appeal to Goodwill 


The personalized approach does much to inspire con- 
fidence and arouse goodwill. It lends a warm touch to 
the letter, and smoothes the rough edges. 

In all friendliness, 

* 
In a friendly way we’d like to ask for closer co- 
operation in the payment of your account. 

* 
If you were sitting here at my desk we could talk 
this thing over much more easily. 

* 

Just as I would discuss this matter with you if you 

were sitting here at my desk with me. 
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If you were here, we could sit down together and 
talk over our problems—my problem of collecting 
outstanding accounts, and your particular problems 
that have prevented your sending a check for your 
account. 

* 
Just imagine that you are here at my desk and we 
are discussing our problems in a friendly way. 
Wouldn’t you have something to tell me about your 
account with us? 

* 


You see, I feel pretty well acquainted with ‘you 
through our credit reports, even though I haven't 
had the pleasure of meeting you personally. 

ne 
We are proud of the goodwill which our customers 


feel toward us. 
* 


This credit job of mine wouldn’t be half as much 
fun if it didn’t have such a strong element of Auman 
interest. Now I know that you... 


* 


Let’s talk things over. 

* 
When I write a letter to a customer I always like to 
feel that I am talking to him in a friendly way just 
the same as if he were here at my desk. 


Appeal to Fairness 


By Showing Fairness Y ourself 

If you want to arouse a customer’s feeling of fair- 
ness, show your own fairness and he will be more likely 
to reciprocate. You cannot expect him to have the 
right attitude about your rights and interests unless 
you show that you are aware of his, and respect them. 
By Reminding Him that You Have Treated Him 

Fairly 

Fairness is reciprocal. These examples which re- 
mind the customer of the fair treatment he has re- 
ceived, carry an implied challenge to his sense of fair 
play. 

These Examples Show Fairness by Recognizing His 
Problems. 

We fully realize that the best of regulated businesses 

may occasionally get into a tight situation where 

creditor cooperation is helpful. 


* 
We know that occasionally a situation will arise in 


any business which prevents a merchant from mak- 
ing payment with his customary promptness. 


* 


We realize that you, like everyone else, probably have 
your own problems, too. That is why we have not 
troubled you very much about the account. 


* 


Conditions have been very discouraging to the aver- 
age merchant, but on the other hand, if you would 
send us even a partial payment now that would in- 
dicate that you are making a sincere attempt to work 
with us, and it would be considered in that light. 
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These Remind Him of the Fair Treatment He Has 
Received. 
All along we have treated you with the utmost con- 
sideration. 
* 


We certainly have tried to treat you right. 
* 


As a loyal customer of long standing, you naturally 
are entitled to special consideration. But we have 
already given you that. We have allowed your ac- 
count to... 

* 
The service and consideration which we have hon- 
estly tried to give you... 

* 
You have always found us willing to make fair ar- 
rangements. 

7 
You have always found us willing to meet you half 
way. 

* 
As a gesture of confidence we shipped this merchan- 
dise on a promise of a check. 

* 
We have been extremely lenient with you, as we are 
sure you will acknowledge. It has been our experi- 
ence, however, that the very creditor who is the most 
considerate is the one who, when checks are dis- 
tributed, is passed up in favor of those who clamor 
the loudest for their money. It hardly seems fair, 
does it? 


Make Him Aware of Your Rights and Interests 


HE customer can be made aware of your rights by 

a straightforward statement or you can “place him 
in your shoes” so that he can get your point of view. 
Regardless of the method, the thread of self-respect 
must be woven through all your statements relative to 
your rights and interests. 


More Appeals to Fairness 


These Place Him in Your Position 
Just place yourself in our position for a moment. 
* 
Now what would you do if you were in our place? 
* 
We must follow the same principles of good busi- 
ness which you apply to your own operations. 
* 


As a business man yourself, you can see our point 
of view. 
* 


You know how it is in your own business. 

* 
We naturally must consider our side of the picture, 
just as you would if you were in our place. 

* 


Suppose for a moment that you had an account 
which .. . 


* 
Let’s change places for a moment. If you were in 
our place you would naturally expect . . . 


These Show that You Must Protect Your Own In- 
terests 
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‘Business is business, and we must look after our 


own interests too. 

* 
It is only natural that we should expect payment 
without delay. 

* 
We must look after our own interests, too, as any 
house would do. 
‘ * 


In justice to our own interests, 

*k 
It is just a matter of business that we consider our 
interests too. 

* 
We naturally must consider our rights in the matter, 
too. 

* 
We want to do everything to serve your interests, 
and at the same time be fair to ourselves. 

* 


In justice to ourselves, 
* 


All we can ask is . 
Refer specifically to what your rights and inter- 


ests are. These Make Specific Reference to Your 
Rights and Interests 


We are both in business for the same purpose—to 
make a fair profit. 

* 
It is only fair to expect your whole hearted coopera- 
tion in return for ours. | 

* 


Don’t you think we are entitled to know why your 
payment has been withheld ? 
* 


We must collect our accounts according to terms, or 
our profit is quickly absorbed. 
* 


We do not include in our costs any provisions for 
carrying accounts beyond our regular terms. Since 
this economy is reflected in our prices to you, it is 
only fair that we should have your cooperation. 

* 


It is only natural and reasonable that we should want 
the same consideration that you give your other cred- 
itors, and we believe it is not really your intention 
to neglect us. 

* 
You are surely taking in some money every day. 
After your necessary expenses are paid, the re- 
mainder should be equally distributed among ‘your 
creditors. It is the only fair thing to do. 

* 


You surely are taking in some money every day and 
are distributing it to your creditors. It is only right 
that we should have our share of whatever is avail- 
able from week to week. 

* 


Hosiery is something that moves out over your 
counters rapidly. Naturally as suppliers of merchan- 
dise that affords you a steady volume and quick turn- 
over, we should receive our fair share of the receipts, 
and not be asked to finance slower moving items. 
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A statement of confidence that the customer has the 
right attitude about his account. 


Letters That Appeal to Pride 


Gentlemen : 
Look ! 
March 3d invoice—$56.00—due April 10 

Possibly you do not realize that as many as 45: days 
have elapsed since your account became due, but that 
actually is the case. 

We know you do not wish a situation like this to 
continue. Neither do we. Will you send us your check 
promptly ? 

Yours very truly, 


A Letter That Inspires Confidence 


N appeal to fairness by showing fairness. The 
letter has good selling effectiveness, because it 
appeals to self-interest, and inspires confidence. 


Gentlemen : 

It just occurred to us that possibly the reason we 
haven't had any orders from you recently is that you 
are hesitating to send them because your account is 
overdue. 

Now that is a situation we want to correct from both 
angles. We want to continue supplying you with your 
requirements, and, of course, we want a check. 

If you can’t send all of it now, here’s a suggestion. 
Make a partial payment (a third or half) with an ar- 
rangement about the balance, and send them along with 
a new order. You surely must be needing more mer- 
chandise. 

We will okay an amount equivalent to your payment. 
That’s fair enough, isn’t it? 

Yours very truly, 

An appeal to self-interest by selling the customer the 
value of his credit standing, and the need to protect it. 


Gentlemen: 


Business houses, as you know, engage in an ex- 
change of ledger experience among themselves, and 
with the credit agencies. It has always been a source 
of real pleasure to us to be able to report that a cus- 
tomer has kept his account paid promptly; likewise, it 
is with a feeling of regret that we list a customer’s 
name on our monthly report of slow accounts which we 
are required to submit to our agency. We feel that such 
a report depreciates one of his most important assets 
—his credit standing. 

We will be closing our books for the month’s busi- 
ness during the next few days, and our reports will be 
made up the first of November. We should like very 
much to show your account up-to-date, instead of -45 
days delinquent as it is today. 

There is just time for your check to reach us and 
be credited before we close. Will you send it today? 


Yours very truly, 
9/10 $52.45 


Use of an Object Lesson 


N this letter, the customer’s credit standing is brought 
home to him by an object lesson, for the agency’s in- 
quiry ticket is actually mailed to him. The customer 
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invariably responds favorably to a letter of this kind. It 
brings the money and a letter of gratitude for the ob- 
vious interest in his welfare. 

Dear Mr. Blank: 

I know you are familiar with the fact that the credit 
agencies regularly send us inquiries asking how our cus- 
tomers pay, and of course we are required to answer 
them. 

We accept our responsibility in this connection very 
seriously, because we feel that we owe it to our custom- 
ers to assist them to preserve a high credit standing. 
For that reason, I personally check the accuracy of 
every report of this nature that leaves our office. 

Among today’s inquiries was one on your firm. | 
pulled it out of the group because I remembered that 
you said a check would be sent us around the tenth. 
Maybe it’s on its way already. If it isn’t, won’t you 
please attach it to this inquiry ticket, and mail them 
both to us so that we can erase the information which 
our bookkeeper has penciled in, and report your ac- 
count up to date? 

Of course you understand that we are obligated to 
answer this request promptly, so please don’t fail to 
return the ticket to us today along with your check. 

Yours for mutual assistance, 


This letter sells the customer the material value of 
his credit standing and challenges his sense of fair- 
ness. 


Gentlemen : 

Did you ever stop to think what the goodwill and 
confidence of your creditors means to you . . . sources 
of supply that you can depend upon, unhampered ser- 
vice, and friendly cooperation in times of stress. 

And it is so simple to earn and maintain that confi- 
dence. All you have to do is to demonstrate your own 
cooperativeness. 

If you find sometime that you can’t pay right on 
time, but write a frank explanation, making a partial 
payment and an arrangement about the balance, a 
creditor will meet you half way. 

Don’t you think you owe it to us, and to yourself 
to do something today about your December account? 
It is very much past due. 

Yours very truly, 


An appeal to self-interest. Any merchant wants 
good deliveries in rush seasons. The closing good 
wishes lend a spirit of goodwill to the letter. 


Gentlemen : 

Are you looking forward to an exceptionally good 
Holiday Season this year? With employment condi- 
tions improved in so many industries, the increased 
buying power of the consumer should reflect itself .in 
a heavy Christmas volume for retail merchants. 

We want to gear our office machinery to take care 
of your Christmas orders and fill-ins with the dispatch 
to which you are naturally entitled. May we suggest 
that you arrange to bring your account up to date as 
early as possible, so that the routine of putting your 
orders through the credit department can be reduced 
to a minimum, and you can be assured of quick and 
efficient service. 
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We certainly hope you will enjoy a big share ur the 
Holiday business in your community. 
Yours very truly, 
11/5 Invoice $66 
This letter arouses pride and appeals to fairness. 


Gentlemen : 

We have just received a new credit report, giving us 
your January 1, 1941, financial statement. I know you 
feel gratified at the progress you have made during 
the year, and would like to congratulate you upon your 
favorable showing. 

Because the report shows that you are amply able 
to meet your obligations, we are a bit puzzled about 
numerous occasions when our account has been per- 
mitted to run three or four weeks overdue. Is this just 
a matter of neglect on the part of someone in your 
office ? 

We are sure you will be glad to make a personal 
investigation of this matter, so that we may have a 
little closer cooperation. We assure you it will be ap- 
preciated. 

Yours very truly, 
11/12 invoice $38.00 


Another appeal to fairness. 


Gentleman : 

To be honest with you, we are puzzled! 

In the latest Credit Interchange report we have re- 
ceived on your business, all your other creditors re- 
port you prompt without a single exception; yet our 
account with you runs consistently 30 to 45 days past 
due. 

Last fail we discussed this matter with you, and 
a wrote us that we would always receive 
your check thereafter promptly on the 10th of the 
month. At present, however, there is a balance of 
$308.75 which was due March 10th. 

We are sure you will agree that we are only making 
a reasonable request when we ask that you give us 
the same consideration which you give to your other 
creditors. I know it is not your intention to treat 
us any differently. 

Will you please send your check today for the 
$308.75, and make the necessary arrangements with 
your Accounting Department so that our account will 
be paid promptly on the 10th? 

We assure you of our hearty cooperation in return. 

Yours very truly, 


An Appeal to Fairness 


The balanced arrangement attracts attention and 
gives the letter emphasis. 


Gentlemen : 

Let’s change places for a moment. 

If you were in our place 
you would be wanting your money for a charge 
60 days overdue, and you would be perfectly right 
in feeling that you should have it immediately. 

If we were in your place 
we believe we would say: “It’s too bad I’ve had 


to make (insert name of house) wait so long. I: 


will see what I can do right now.” Then we would 
send a check for $——, if humanly possible; or 
for at least half that amount if that'was the best 
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we could do at the moment, and a letter making 
definite arrangements to pay the balance. 
Now how about it? 
Yours very truly, 


Try Flattery 


CUSTOMER is flattered if an account is ac- 

cepted contrary to an agency’s recommendation 
because he considers your action a compliment to his 
personal integrity. This letter arouses pride and then 
prics it. 


Dear Sir: 

I always take a personal interest in following the 
progress of a new account, because it gives me so 
much pleasure to see my confidence in a customer con- 
firmed by his prompt payments. 

Last August, when we opened your account, we con- 
sulted the Credit Clearing House for the usual credit 
information which we require. I am frank in stating 
that they were not recommending your account be- 
cause of the financial difficulties which you had last 
year. We, on the other hand, felt different about it. 
Your finances had since been brought into a satisfac- 
tory condition, and we were of the opinion that you 
were entitled to our cooperation and confidence. 

We still feel that way, but confess that we are dis- 
appointed because your account at the present time 
shows several overdue invoices. Surely you will want 
to correct the situation immediately, by sending a check 
in payment of the following: 


Sept. 1 $81.25 due Oct. 10 
Oct. 4 96.00 due Nov. 10 
Oct. 9 83.00 due Nov. 10 

¥ 


Your courtesy will be appreciated. 
Yours very truly, 
An appeal to pride in a very personal way. ; 


Dear Sir: 

Your account is one in which I have been more than 
ordinarily interested, because it was opened, in a way, 
as an exception to our usual credit policy. 

You know at the time, I wrote you that we had cer- 
tain requirements about capital investment, but even 
though your business did not meet them, we did agree 
between us that we would work together, and your 
account was opened as a token of confidence. 

Consequently I have taken much pleasure in watch- 
ing your remittances come in promptly; but lately you 
have disappointed me. Your account now shows $38.00 
that is five weeks past due. 

I know you don’t want that kind of a situation to 
continue. Neither do I. Won’t you send your check 
today? I want your account to prove that there are 
times when a credit man can put aside his cut-and- 
dried procedures, and ship goods purely on the strength 
of his confidence in human nature. 

Yours very truly, 

An appeal to fairness. 


Gentlemen: 
Won't you tell us what is holding up the payment 
of our June account of $143.27, past due since July 10? 
We have written you three letters, and surely ex- 
pected a reply. 
(Continued on. Page 33) 
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Wage Stabilization Is Dynamite! 
Comoration itecics sae Study Ragulation 


As part of its total plan to 
= curb the increasing cost of liv- 
MM ing which is almost inevitable 
in time of war, the Govern- 
ment last October instituted its wage 
stabilization program. Experience 
during the four months since wage 
stabilization became effective clearly 
indicates that employers as a whole 
do not realize the tremendous scope 
and significance of the program. 
First of all, the penalties that may 
be incurred for violation of any of 
the regulations should be understood. 
There are three penalties, each in it- 
self being severe enough: 


1. For wilful violation—a criminal 
penalty of $1,000 fine, or im- 
prisonment for not more than 
one year, or both, may be im- 
posed. This penalty applies to 
both the employer and the em- 
ployee. 

2. In all cases—unlawful wage and 
salary payments will be dis- 
allowed as a deduction for the 
purpose of computing income 
taxes and excess-profits tax. 

3. If work is done on any Govern- 
ment contract, whether as a 
prime contractor or as a sub- 
contractor—the unlawful pay- 
ments will not be included as a 
part of the cost. 


How the Penalties Work 


L Ft us see what such penalties 

can amount to. Assume. that 
a manufacturing company granted a 
10 per cent increase to all its em- 
ployees on December 1, 1942, in con- 
travention to the orders of the Eco- 
nomic Stabilization Director. (We 
will assume that the violation was un- 
intentional, the increase being made 
in ignorance of the meaning of the 
regulations—thus eliminating any 
possibility of the criminal penalty be- 
ing imposed.) The company pays an 
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excess-profits tax of 90 per cent on 
its top earnings. Its profit-and-loss 
statement for 1943 is as follows: 


SN TRE COMERS 5, 6.56 6 ion 6505 ecsn ve $150,000 
Costs and Expenses: 
DRMIEMED Foci gb e'suo%s a a0 0s $45,000 
Repke ge Sap SS Ce A es 27.500 
Factory Overhead ......... 22,500 
General Salaries .......... 16,500 
Other Expenses .......... 13,500 
Total Costs and Expenses........ * 125,000 
Net Profit Before Taxes.............-. $ 25,000 
Normal Tax, Surtax, and Excess-Profits 
Sa sbsa seeds ee wane so ured oobe ee 15.000 


Net Profit Remaining After Taxes.... $ 10,009 

Granting the improper increases 
made the entire pay improper; and 
upon examination of the company’s 
books by an internal revenue agent 
all of the pay since the date of in- 
crease will be disallowed. The agent 
will then revise the profit-and-loss 
statement and tax returns to show the 





following : 
Income from Sales ......0000e000: ... $150,000 
Costs and Expenses: 
PO cc CR ce cy ue nen tee $45,000 
Ot scam tesioke ew ous sede NONE: 
Factory Overhead .......... 22,500 
General Salaries ........... NONE 
Other Expenses ............ 13,500 
Total Costs and Expenses ........ 81,000 
CU NINE ooo. besa ccs esebeses $ 69,000 
Normal Tax, Surtax, and Excess-Profits 
CUE in sG 5 SUES Sac bo45 neh basis rcs $ 54,600 
Actual Net Profit Before Taxes ....... 25,000 
LOSS After Payment of Taxes ...... '$ 29,600 


When a Profit Turns Into a Loss 


N such a case, increasing em- 

ployees’ pay from $40,000 for the 
year to $44,000—only $4,000—will 
result in increasing total income taxes 
from $15,000 to $54,600—or $39,600 
—and will convert a net profit for 
the, shareholders of $10,000 to a net 
loss of $29,000. Ignorance of the 
law couldn’t hit much harder. 

Stabilization of wages and salaries 

is divided between the National War 
Labor Board and the Treasury De- 
partment. The War Labor Board 
has jurisdiction over— 

1. Employees receiving WAGES, 
regardless of the total com- 
pensation received, and 

Z. Employees receiving a SAL- 
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ARY of $5,000 a year or less, 

provided— 

a. They are represented by a 
labor organization or 

b. They are not employed in an 
executive, administrative or 
professional capacity. 

By “wages” is meant all forms of 
compensation computed on an hourly, 
daily, piecework, or other compar- 
able basis. 

The Treasury, through the Bureau 
of Internal Revenue, has control 
over— 

1. Employees receiving a SAL- 

ARY over $5,000 a year, and 
2. Employees receiving a SAL- 
ARY of $5,000 a year or less, 
in the case of executive, ad- 
ministrative, and professional 
employees not represented by a 
labor organization, 

The War Labor Board is repre- 
sented by the local offices of the 
Wage-Hour and Public Contracts 
Division of the Department of Labor. 
The Bureau of Internal Revenue is 
represented by special Salary Sta- 
bilization Units located in twelve 
principal cities throughout the coun- 
try. 

Permissible Increases 


HE following employers in pri- 
vate industry are exempt from 
wage stabilization control : 

1. Employers of no more than 8 

employees 

2. Employers of more than 8 em- 

ployees provided 

a. Services are rendered in 
foreign countries or 

b. Services are rendered in ter- 
ritories or possessions of the 
United States. 

If the employees’ wage, hours, or 
working conditions have been estab- 
lished or negotiated on an industry, 
association, area, or other similar 
basis, whether by master contract or 
by separate but similar or identical 
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contract, the exemption is not appli- 
cable. Nor does the exemption apply 
to the employment of tool and die 
workers. é 


It is immaterial whether the em-| 


ployer is engaged in war work or 
not. 

The regulations and orders pre- 
scribe generally that wages and 
salaries may not be increased beyond 
the rates prevailing in the local area 
on September 15, 1942. An employer 
is permitted to increase the rate of 
wages or salaries paid on October 3, 
1942 (in the case of salaries over 
$5,000), or on October 27, 1942 (in 
the case of salaries of $5,000 or less), 
if he does so under a wage salary 
schedule or agreement in effect on 
that date, and the increase is the re- 
sult of : 

1. Individual promotions or re- 

classifications 

2. Employee’s merit, within. the 

established rate ranges 

3. A plan of wage increases based 

upon length of service 

4. Increased production under a 

piece-work or incentive plan 

5. An apprentice or trainee sys- 

tem. 

Payment for overtime is considered 
an increase in pay unless the cus- 
tomary practice has been to pay for 
overtime and the rate has not been 
changed. 


May Follow State Laws _ 


AGE and salary increases may 

be made in compliance with 
the Fair Labor Standards Act and 
with State minimum wage, laws with- 
out approval of the War Labor 
Board or the Commissioner. 

None of the individual increases 
thus made can be_ used as a basis 
to increase the price of the com- 
modity or service involved, or to re- 
sist the otherwise justifiable decrease 
in the price ceiling. Furthermore, 
the adjustments so made may not re- 
sult in any substantial increase of 
the cost level. 

If the wages and salaries are under 
the jurisdiction of the War Labor 
Board, they may not be decreased be- 
low the highest rate or amount paid 
between January 1, 1942, and Sep- 
tember 15, 1942, unless necessary to 
correct gross inequities and to aid in 
the effective prosecution of the war, 
and then only by approval of the 
Board. 

Salaries under the jurisdiction of 
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the Treasury Department may be re- 
duced without approval under the 


following circumstances: 


I. If the new salary is under 
$5,000 and is not below the 


highest salary existing between 


January 1, 1942, and September | 


15, 1942, for similar work in 
the area. 

2. If the new salary is under 
$5,000 and the employee is de- 
moted to a lower position than 
he held between January 1, 
1942, and September 15, 1942; 
but the new salary cannot be 
less than the rate existing for 
that position during the basic 
period. 

3. If the new salary is under 
$5,000 and the employee is re- 
lieved of substantial duties and 
responsibilities. 

4. If the old salary is over $5,000 
and the reduction does not bring 
it below $5,000. 


Must Obtain Approval 


S ALARIES may be reduced below 

the highest amount paid for 
similar work in the local area be- 
tween January 1, 1942, and Septem- 
ber 15, 1942, if necessary to correct 
a gross inequity or to aid in the prose- 
cution of ‘the war, but only after ap- 
proval of the Commissioner of In- 
ternal Revenue. 

If a salary in excess of $5,000 is 
reduced to less than $5,000, the de- 
crease below $5,000 must be made 
in accordance with the above rules. 

With a law like this in effect it 
is almost a matter of business life 
or death to know what to do—and 
to do it. Before making ANY 
change in rate or amount of any em- 
ployee’s pay, you should first count 
the total number of your employees. 

If there are not more than 8 em- 
ployees, you may make the proposed 
change without further ado. The 
rules and regulations do not affect 
you. If, however, you have more 
than 8 employees, you may still make 
changes in pay provided they comply 
with the rules stated above. But to 
play safe, you should request the War 
Labor Board and the Commissioner 
of Internal Revenue, through their 
representatives to approve your wage 
schedules. Follow this procedure: 

1. Make a list or grouping of all 
your employees, showing who 
receives “wages” and who re- 
ceives “salary.” 


2. Classify each employee accord- 
ing to whether his pay is subject 
to the control,of the War Labor 
Board or; the Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue. 

3. From your payroll records for 
the period from January 1, 
1942, to September 15, 1942, 
prepare an analysis of each job 
classification showing : 

a. Name of job 

b. Brief description of duties 
or work involved 

c. Lowest and highest wage or 
salary rates actually paid dur- 
the period. 

d. Explanation of basis on 
which promotions and _ in- 
creases in pay are made. 

4. Apply to the Wage-Hour Divi- 
sion or to the Salary Stabiliza- 
tion Unit, or to both, on forms 
which they will furnish you, for 
permission to continue paying 
within the same ranges and in 
the same manner as during the 
period from January 1, 1942, 
to September 15, 1942, and to 
make individual adjustments 
without approval. Attach to 
your application a copy of the 
analysis (wage and salary sched- 
ule) prepared according to the 
preceding paragraph. 

5. If you want to pay wages or 
salaries outside of the range 
that existed during the base 
period, prepare a wage and 
salary schedule similar to the 
one previously described, ex- 
cept that the pay rates will be 
the wages and salaries which 
you propose to pay rather than 
those which you have actually 
paid. 

6. Apply to the appropriate office, 
on forms which they will fur- 
nish, for approval of the pro- 
posed wages and salaries. 


What You Must Show 


HIS last step is the most diff- 

cult in the entire procedure for 
approval of wage adjustments since, 
in order to obtain such approval, it 
will be necessary for you to show that 
at least one of the following condi- 
tions exists: 

1. You have paid increases since 
January 1, 1941, totaling less 
than 15 per cent of the rates in 
effect about that time. 

(Continued on page 35) 
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War Credit Congress Industry Sessions 


Group Caimunttles Lichtin Niles 


By O. E. DEDE 


Krey Packing Company, St. Louis, Missouri 


St. Louis is looking forward 

with genuine pleasure to the 

Wi privilege of being your host at 

the War Credit Congress on 

May 25, 26, and 27. We want to help 

make this the most profitable Con- 
gress you have ever attended. 


This War Credit Congress will be 
a serious meeting. Every day will be 
crowded with a thought provoking 
and informative program of activi- 
ties, all built around the general 
theme of Credit And Its Relationship 
To The War Effort, and the even 
more important subject of Post-War 
Financial And Credit Planning. 

Following an opening day at which 
we shall hear in general sessions ad- 
dresses relating to our broader and 
more general problems, all of Wed- 
nesday, May 26th, will be devoted to 
individual Industry Meetings of 
which approximately twenty-five have 
already been scheduled. 


The Industry Meetings will be 
held at five of our leading hotels. All 
have excellent accommodations, and 
are within three to four blocks of one 
another, making it as convenient as 
holding all of the sessions under one 
roof. 


Never in our history has there 
been a time like the present when 
Credit Executives can play such an 
important and constructive part in 
the shaping of our economy. Doing 
our part in this is a debt and an obli- 
gation which we owe our Country 
and ourselves. In the fields of cus- 
tomer relations, aid to small business, 
assistance to customers on tax prob- 
lems, post-war planning, and many 
others, we can and will perform a 
service befitting the high standards 
of our profession. The War Credit 
Congress, and especially the Industry 
Meetings, will provide the opportu- 
nity for an exchange of ideas which 
will enable us to more effectively ful- 
fill thesé responsibilities to our com- 
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Chairman, Industry Meetings Committee 





panies, to our customers and to our 
Nation. 

Following is a list of the Industry 
Committee. These—and a few more 
now being selected—are the people 
who are responsible for your pro- 
grams. Many are already scheduling 
topics and speakers. They need your 
help, however, to make the programs 
of the utmost interest and value to all 
in attendance. Write the Chairman 
or a member of the Committee repre- 
senting your Industry and tell him 
what you would particularly like to 
have discussed. Tell him, too, that 
you will be at the War Credit Con- 
gress. We of St. Louis will be look- 
ing for you. 


INDUSTRY COMMITTEES 


Advertising Media 
Chairman — Basil D. Judkins, 
apolis News, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Vice-Chairman—R. V. De Barry, The 
State Journal, Lansing, Mich. Mrs. H. A. 
Fischer, Christian Science Publishing So- 
ciety, Boston, Mass. L. F. Sullivan, The 
Register & Tribune, Des Moines, Iowa. 
Treasurer —R. B. Gratzer, Courier- 


Indian- 
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‘Des Moines, 


Journal & Times, Louisville, Ky. 
Automotive & Petroleum 

Chairman—Geo. L. Martin, Johnson Oj] 
Refining Co., Chicago Heights, II. 

Committee—Harry E. Butcher, Cities 
Service Oil Co., Chicago, Ill. R. C. Gordon, 
Shell Oil Co., Inc., St. Louis, Mo. W. H. 
Martindill, Pure Oil Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
F. R. Springer, Humble Oil & Refining 
Co., Houston, Tex. J. H. Surman, Auto 
Parts Co., St. Louis, Mo. E. W. Swanson, 
Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 


Bankers 

Chairman—Arthur L. Moler, Fifth Third 
Union Trust Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Vice-Chairman—Hugh Brooks, National 
City Bank, New York, N. Y. 

Committee — Philip Burgett, Northern 
Trust Co., Chicago, Ill. E. H. Heller, 
Citizens Union National Bank; Louisville, 
Ky. Harry F. Schieman, Chemical Bank 
& Trust Co., New York, N. Y. 

Brewers, Distillers & Wholesale Liquor 

Chairman—L. D. Duncan, National Dis- 
tillers Products Corp., New York, N. Y. 

Vice-Chairman — O. A. Wangerin, 
Griesedieck Bros. Brewery Co., St. Louis, 
Mo. 

Building Material & Construction 

Chairman—B. H. Erwin, Mosher Steel 
Co., Houston, Texas. 

Vice-Chairman—W. H. Cook, Concrete 
Steel Fireproofing Co., Detroit, Mich. 

Committee—Harold H. Gloe, Morrison- 
Merril Co., Salt Lake City, Utah. E. L. 
Murray, Pittsburgh-Des Moines Steel Co., 
Iowa. A. F. O. Pfeiffer, 
Celotex Corp., Chicago, Ill. J. A. So- 
linsky, H. H. Robertson Co., Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 

Cement 

Secretary—E. Balestier, Jr., New York, 
N. Y. 

Confectionery Manufacturing 

Chairman—Gordon D. Smith, Curtiss 
Candy Co., Chicago, III. 

Vice-Chairmen—W. O. Berbrick, Walter 
Baker & Co., Inc., Dorchester, Mass. J. 
F. Spasaro, George Ziegler Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

Committee—A. H. King, Lamont, Cor- 
liss & Co., New York, N. Y. Arthur 
Stang, Cracker Jack Co. Chicago, Ill. 
Harold Walsh, Paul F. Beich Co., Bloom- 
ington, Ill. 

Drug & Chemical 

Chairman—E. T. Carlson, Johnson & 
Johnson, Chicago, Ill. 

Vice-Chairman—G. M. Nixon, E. R. 
Squibb. & Sons, New York, N. Y: 
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No matter how infrequently you use your 
car these days—no matter how short a 
distance you’re going—there’s always the 
possibility of an accident. 


By driving carefully you’re helping to 
prevent needless deaths and injuries that 
aid our enemies. You re conserving rub- 
ber, gas, your car. Yet in spite of all your 
care, you may injure someone. 


If it SHOULD happen... 


How would you be fixed? With living 
costs what they are — with your War Bond 
buying to carry on—could you meet a 
damage suit for ten, twenty or fifty thou- 
sand dollars ? 


Don’t risk a staggering loss! The re- 


cent war-time premium reduction enables 
private car owners to get the protection 
of automobile damage suit insurance at 
the lowest cost in history. 


You NEED this protection 


Maybe you’ve felt you couldn’t afford it 
before. Can you afford not to have it now? 
If you already carry some automobile in- 
surance, wouldn’t you be wise to check 
and broaden its various features? 


Talk this over with your Hartford agent” 
or your insurance broker. Either will be 
very glad to advise you on the kind and 
amount of automobile insurance or 
other forms of insurance protection you 


should have. 


*We'll gladly send you his name. 







Are you protected 
against serious loss... 


...IF people in your automobile 
are injured? Reimbursement for 
their medical expenses may be 
assured through Automobile Medical 
Payments Insurance. 


.. . IF your household furnishings 
are burned? Fire insurance on your 
dwelling does not cover furnishings 
or personal effects—for that pro- 
tection you should have Contents 
Fire Insurance. 


...IF an employee steals a large 
sum? Especially today, when so 
many new people are being em- 
ployed, your business needs the 
protection of Fidelity Bonds. 


... IF your wife’s fur coat is 
damaged or destroyed? Damage or 
loss from practically any cause, 
anywhere, can be covered through 
Fur Floater Insurance. 


...1F acheck on your bank account 
is forged or raised? You can avoid 
this potentially serious loss through 
Depositors’ Forgery Insurance. 
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Committee—P. I. Buchert, Meyer Bros. 
Drug Co., St. Louis, Mo. F. R. Andrews, 
Davis Bros. Drug Co., Inc., Denver, Col. 
J. F. Mowrey, McKesson & Robbins, Inc., 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 

Electrical & Radio 

Chairman—J. Henry Wendt, Graybar 
Elec. Co., Richmond, Va. 

Vice-Chairman — Joseph H. Lecour, 
re Insulation Co., New York, 

Committee—Richard H. Davis, General 
Elec. Supply Corp., Boston, Mass. Miss 
Alleen Harrison, Tafel Electric & Supply 
Co., Louisville, Ky. N. H. Moyer, Elliott- 


Lewis Electrical Co., Inc., Philadelphia, 
Pa. : 


Fine Paper 

Chairman— John M. Bireley, J. W. 
Butler Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Vice-Chairman—Charles W. Hess, Sea- 
man Patrick Paper Co., Detroit, Mich. 

Committee — Paul H. Dean, Graham 
Paper Co., St. Louis, Mo. J. R. Mueller, 
Carpenter Paper Co., Omaha, Neb. W.D. 
Patterson, Weissinger Paper Co., Lansing, 
Mich. A. F. Torbeck, Chatfield Paper 
Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Food Products & Allied Lines Manufac- 
turing 

Chairman—Carl A. Armstrong, Drackett 
Products Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Vice-Chairman—A. F. Norris, Penick 
& Ford Ltd., Inc., New York, N. Y. 
Food Products & Confectionery Wholesale 

Chairman—Charles McCarthy, Lee & 
Cady, Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Vice-Chairman—Blanche Scanlon, Nash 
Coffee Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 

Committee—Fred Cates, Arden Farms, 
Los Angeles, Calif. V. E. Florence, Four 
States Grocer Co., Texarkana, Ark. W. H. 
Williams, Francis H. Leggett & Co., Buf- 
falo, N. Y. 

Hardware Manufacturing 

Chairman—E. William Lane, American 
Screw Co., Providence, R. I. 

Vice-Chairman — H. H. Hummel, Na- 
tional Screw & Mfg. Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 

Committee—H. L. Abernathy, Chatta- 
nooga Implement & Mfg. Co., Chattanooga, 
Tenn. W. H. Maurer, American Seating 
Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. J. F. Madden, 
Nicholson File Co., Providence, R. I. 
Hardware Wholesalers 

Chairman—G. C. Klippel, Van Camp 
Hardware & Iron Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Vice-Chairman—W. W. Baskett, Shap- 
leigh Hardware Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
Insurance 

Chairman— Don C. Campbell, Con- 
tinental Insurance Co. of New York, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Vice-Chairmen—J. M. Eaton, American 
Mutual Alliance, Chicago, Ill. T. Alfred 
Fleming, National Board of Fire Under- 
writers, New York, N. Y. J. Dillard 
Hall, United States Fidelity & Guaranty 
Co., Baltimore, Md. H. J. Lowry, Michi- 
gan Mutual Liability Co., Detroit, Mich. 
G. H. McClure, Lumbermen’s Mutual 
Casualty Co., Chicago, IIl. 

Iron & Steel 

Chairman—E. P. Foley, Republic Steel 
Corp., Cleveland, Ohio. 

Machinery & Supplies 

Chairman —J. T. McKenna, Chicago 
Molded Products Corp., Chicago, Il. 
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Vice-Chairmen—John Miller, The Nor- 
ton Co., Worcester, Mass. John T. Stubbs, 
Harris - Seybold- Potter Co., Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

Meat Packing 

Chairman—O. E. Dede, Krey Packing 
Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

Vice-Chairman—A. L. Campbell, East 
Tennessee Packing Co., Knoxville, Tenn. 

Committee—R. A. Carrier, Agar Pack- 
ing & Provision Corp., Chicago, Ill. L. D. 
Vanderham, Cudahay Packing Co., Chi- 
cago, Ill. J. E. Walsh, Oscar Mayer & 
Co., Chicago, III. 

Non-Ferrous Metals, Raw Materials & 
Allied Lines 

Chairman—L. K. Morse, Bridgeport 
Brass Co., Bridgeport, Conn. 

Vice-Chairman — Frederick S. Miller, 
Federated Metals Div., American Smelt- 
ing & Refining Company, New York, N. Y. 

Committee — F. H. Eichler, Federated 
Metals Div., American Smelting & Refining 
Company, New York, N. Y. C. F. Meiske, 
Eagle-Picher Lead Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
H. G. Pinter, Chase Brass & Copper Co., 
Waterbury, Conn. J. W. Heylum, New 
Jersey Zinc Co., Chicago, IIl. 

Paint, Varnish, Lacquer & Wallpaper 

Chairman—F. J. Hamerin, Lilly Varnish 
Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Vice-Chairmen—W. L. Lang, Devoe & 
Raynolds Co., Inc., New York, N. Y. H. 
E. Rhell, John T. Lewis & Bros. Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa. E. N. Ronnau, Cook 
Paint & Varnish Co., Kansas City, Mo. 

Market Chairmen—R. J. Ahrendt, Su- 
perior Paint Co., Toledo, Ohio. C. F. 
Anderson, Grand Rapids Varnish Co., 
Grand Rapids, Mich. D. H. Baldwin, 
Cook Paint & Varnish Co., Omaha, Neb. 
S. M. Cox, Cook Paint & Varnish Co., St. 
Louis, Mo. 
olds Co., Inc., Louisville, Ky. <A. L. 
Franklin, Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., 
Baltimore, Md. C. W. Heitman, Foy 
Paint Co., Inc., Cincinnati, Ohio. J. H. 
Jones, W. P. Fuller & Co., San Francisco, 
Calif. T. G. Kirby, Pratt Paint & Varnish 
Co., Dallas, Texas. A. L. Kohlmetz, 
Patek Bros., Inc., Milwaukee, Wis. B. G. 
McFadden, Pratt & Lambert, Inc., Buffalo, 
N. Y. A. H. MacNabo, Acme White Lead 
& Color Works, Detroit, Mich. T. G. Mc- 
Nally, McMurtry Mfg. Co., Denver, Col. 
W. C. Murden, Lowe Bros Co., Atlanta, 
Ga. G. L. Olsen, Salt Lake Glass & 
Paint Co., Salt Lake City, Utah. G. R. 
Owen, DeSoto Paint & Varnish Co., 
Memphis, Tenn. J. G. Reuter, Pittsburgh 
Plate Glass Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. M. M. 
Salaun, Marine Paint & Varnish Co., Inc., 
New Orleans, La. Carl A. Shafer, Trus- 
con Laboratories, Detroit, Mich. L. W. 
Scheu, The Sherwin-Williams Co., Cleve- 
land, Ohio. Mrs. Alice Smith, Tuttle 
Paint & Glass Co., El Paso, Texas. E. L. 
Smith, Minnesota Linseed Oil Paint Co., 
Minneapolis, Minn. C. H. Sneed, Bulling- 
ton Paint Co., Inc., Richmond, Va. G. N. 
Stevens, Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., Bos- 
ton, Mass. R. C. Uhlmann, Schorn Paint 
Mfg. Co., Seattle, Wash. Alfred F. Wald- 
hauser, Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., Hous- 
ton, Texas. 

Paper Products & Converters 

Chairman—V. C. Eggerding, 
Container Corp., St. Louis, Mo. 
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D. H. Driver, Devoe & Rayn- ’ 


Vice-Chairman—E. L. Sherk, Kalama- 
zoo Vegetable Parchment Co., Kalamazoo, 
Mich. 

Committee—C. W. Barr, U. S. Printing 


_ & Lithograph Co., Norwood, Ohio. R. O. 


Brosius, Gardner-Richardson Co., Middle- 
town, Ohio. F. C. Heath, Sealright Co., 
Inc., Fulton, N. Y. 

Plumbing & Heating 


Chairman — E. C. Vorlander, Minne- 
apolis-Honeywell Register Co., Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 

Vice-Chairman — Carl Barton, Round 
Oak Company, Dowagiac, Mich. 

Public Utilities 
Chairman —L. L. Starrett, Common- 


wealth Edison Co., Chicago, III. 

Vice-Chairmen—O. J. Vosbrink, Union 
Electric Co. of Missouri, St. Louis, Mo. 
Harold M. West, Indiana-Michigan Elec- 
tric Co., South Bend, Ind. 

Committee — Richard Breed, Atlantic 
City Electric Co., Atlantic City, N. J. C. 
H. Gobrecht, Mountain Fuel Supply Co., 
Salt Lake City, Utah. M. P. Randall, Ala- 
bama Power Co., Birmingham, Ala. 
Textile 

Chairman —C. Callaway, Jr., Crystal 
Springs Bleachery, Inc., Chickamauga, Ga. 

Vice-Chairman — A. James Mill, Mill 
Factors Corp., New York, N. Y. 

Committee—W. K. Loomis, Wellington 
Sears Co., New York, N. Y. A. C. Wal- 
strom, Bemis Bros. Bag Company, Omaha, 
Neb. 

Wearing Apparel (Clothing, Men’s Fur- 
nishings, Dry Goods, Footwear, Ladies’ 
Wear, Millinery and Allied Lines) 

Chairman—W. C. Hussey, Levy Bros. & 
Adler Rochester, Inc., Rochester, N. Y. 

Vice-Chairmen—Miss Catherine Cohen, 
New York Girl Coat Co., New York, 
N. Y. Mrs. B. Stephenson, Donnelly Gar- 
ment Co., Kansas City, Mo. D. D. Love- 
lace, Frank H. Lee Co., Danbury, Conn. 
R. L. Seaman, Floresheim Shoe Co., Inc., 
Chicago, Il. 


T he problems which exist today 
H ave never, until now, held sway : 
E nigmas, new, arise each hour 


‘ Which tax our utmost reas’ning 
power. 

A lert and reck’ning Credit Men 

R ecognizing “Why” and “When” 


C onsult each other constantly 

Regarding “Which” or “What” 
might be, 

E liciting opinions and 

Decipher trends of things at hand. 


I t’s most important, you will find 
T hat Credit Men be of one mind: 


C ontinued contacts must be had 

On business, be it good or bad: 

N ew thoughts discussed—ideas 
evolved.— 

Gigantic questions must be solved. 

Results that gratify -accrue— 

E nlist immediately. Won’t You? 

St. Louis offers this -AND HOW! 

Secure your reservation NOW. 
—Elmert H. Tabbert, St. Louis 
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A NIGHT-SHIFT IN YOUR OFFICE? 
































. NOT IF YOU USE KROLECT-A-MATIC! 


> Enough work piling up to keep a graveyard shift going full 
blast? You can handle today’s increased Accounts Receivable 
A fully informa- demands easily, efficiently, with Kolect-A-Matic—designed expressly 
tive manual, valu- for fast, labor-saving accounting ! 

able to you and 
your organiza- 
tion. Write for it! 







Now, as never before, speed is the precious ingredient in any account- 
ing system. Manpower shortage, increased business tempo, more 
stringent credit regulations—all call for the incomparable speed, the 
posting and reference ease of Kolect-A-Matic. Not only does Kolect- 
A-Matic provide rapid-fire operation, but it also assures positive 
control, even with inexperienced help. 


CREDIT AUTHORIZATION IS CERTAINS 


Accumulated credit data is instantly accessible, filed with the current 
ledger record. Kolect-A-Matic Visible Control Features chart the 
exact age of outstanding charges, provide a day-to-day analysis of 
all delinquent accouggs. Credit authorization is speedy and sure, 
based on up-to-the-minute facts, exactly reflecting fluctuating econ- 
omic conditions. 

Here is no unproven theory. Kolect-A-Matic is in use today, success- 
fully, in hundreds of companies, large and small — Pitney Bowes, 
Norwich Pharmacal, American Chicle — many others. 

Our new illustrated booklet, “‘Kolect-A-Matic Simplified Unit Invoice 
Accounting Plan’’ describes several such systems —tells what Kolect- 
A-Matic can do for your organization. Write today for your free copy, 
Ask for KD 253. You'll receive it promptly with no obligation. 


_ New, wood Kolect-A-Matic, designed 
for efficiency and durability, is now 


ere MA ALAIN mew Ue be 


BUFFALO : Branches Everywhere : NEW YORK 


SYSTEMS DIVISION 
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What of Soldier Merchants? | 


Littl bl Reported intl "Drafted : Kectnilers 


Sales and credit executives have 
been rather anxious about the 
number of young business men 
who have been drafted into our 
Armed Forces. An inquiry by one 
of our members, making a line of 
merchandise sold directly to retailers 
caused the Editors to write to several 
other credit executives regarding 
their experience with handling retail 
accounts where the young merchant 
has left his home to go into the 
Armed Forces. It is interesting to 
note the general tenor of all the re- 
plies, which is to the effect that in 
most every case the changeover of 
these young merchants from civilian 
to army life left their credit record 
unstained, and that suppliers of their 
stores have lost nothing—except in 
a very few widespread cases. 

The inquiry which started this col- 
lection of opinions from other credit 
executives came to the National office 
by way of a day letter which read 
as follows: 

“Increasing number merchants 
now entering military service sug- 
gests consideration means to secure 
payment to wholesale houses who 
continue to supply these stores now 
under absentee ownership. Can you 
recommend a means other than power 
attorney or guarantee by present man- 
agement? Can you advise how other 
suppliers are handling this  situa- 
tion?” 


Opinion of Counsel 


RANDOLPH MONTGOM- 
"ERY, of counsel for the Na- 
tional Association of Credit Men, 
expressed a legal opinion on the point 
raised in the above day letter, as 
follows: 

“The Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Civil 
Relief Act provides that any court, 
in its discretion, may grant a stay 
of any action or proceeding in which 
a person in the military service is in- 
volved, either as plaintiff or defen- 
dant, during the period of such ser- 
vice, or within sixty days thereafter, 
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unless, in the opinion of the court, 
the ability of the plaintiff to prosecute 
the action, or-of the defendant to 
conduct his defense, is not materially 
affected by reason of his military 
service (Section 201). 


“Similarly, and under the same 
circumstances, the court may stay 
the execution of any judgment or 
order entered against such person, 
and may vacate or stay any attach- 
ment or garnishment of property, 
money or debts in the hands of an- 
other, whether before or after judg- 
ment (Section 203). 

“Any person may at any time dur- 
ing his period of military service, 
or within six months thereafter, ap- 
ply to a court for relief in respect 
of any obligation or liability incurred 
by such person prior to his period 
of military service, and the relief may 
be granted in the discretion of the 
court, unless, in its opinion, the abil- 
ity of the applicant to comply with 
the terms of such obligation or liabil- 
ity has not been materially affected 
by reason of his military service 


(Section 700). 


Much Left to Court 


6 HERE a person is engaged in 

business as a sole proprietor 
or a partner prior to his entry into 
the military service, and thereafter 
the business is continued in his name 
and@for his account, the obligor 
would seem, under the provisions 
of the act, to be entitled to apply for 
a stay of any action to collect 
the debt so incurred, but would have 
to convince the court that his 
ability to meet the obligation had been 
materially affected by reason of his 
military service. Under such circum- 
stances, it would seem that the de- 
fendant would have little chance of 
securing the stay. 

“The granting of a power of at- 
torney by the soldier or sailor to 
another to conduct the business for 
him, would not, in the absence of spe- 
cial provisions in the power of attor- 
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ney, impose personal liability upon 
the Attorney in Fact for purchases 
made by him on behalf of his prin- 
cipal. The general rule of law is that 
an agent is not personally liable when 
he is acting for a disclosed principal. 
If an agent acts for an undisclosed 
principal, however, he may be held 
personally liable.” 


Where Wife ‘Carries On’ 


THE credit department of a large 

paint manufacturing company 
selling through retail outlets gave 
the following information when 
asked for its experience: 

“We have had only four or five 
of such cases and with one exception, 
our customer paid his account with 
us in full and, in fact, closed out the 
business before going into the Army. 

“In one instance, our customer 
gave his wife power of attorney and 
she has continued with the business. 
From all appearances, she is doing 
even better with it than he and we 
are continuing with a nominal amount 
of credit at the wife’s disposal, all 
bills being met quite promptly. 

“This one case, of course, would 
present a rather embarrassing situa- 
tion should payments cease for, legal- 
ly, of course, we are extending credit 
to someone in the Armed Forces. 
This customer, however, has_ been 
with us for many years and we be- 
lieve the long and satisfactory rec- 
ord, coupled with the prompt pay- 
ments presently being experienced. 
entitle the wife to the moderate ac- 
commodations she is enjoying.” 


No Special Handling Required 


NE of the large shoe manufactur- 

ing companies in St. Louis re- 
ported it has yet to experience one 
case where any special handling was 
necessary. The credit manager of 
this company wrote as follows: 

“In response to your letter of the 
Z3rd, we must advise that while quite 
a few of these cases have come to 
our attention, we have yet to get our 

(Continued on page 32) 
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Ratio Analysis 
Will Show Signs 
of Impending Danger 


“Analysis of important ratios 

will show impending collapses 
«several years before the blow 
falls,” according to Dr. Charles 

L. Merwin, in a study just released 
by the National Bureau of Economic 
Research, entitled “Financing Small 
Corporations in Five Manufacturing 
Industries, 1926-36.” This study by 
Dr. Merwin is one of a series by 
the National Bureau investigating 
business finance in the United States. 


Dr. Merwin’s text is based upon 
the analysis of financial statements 
of about 1,000 corporations whose 
assets in 1926 each amounted to less 
than $250,000. This data was made 
available from Federal income tax 
returns. 


On the question of the advance in- 
formation which the proper study of 
ratios gives the credit executives, Dr. 
Merwin says: 

“In the financial structure of our 
sample corporations there were many 
elements that gave advance evilence 
of ultimate discontinuance, but three 
ratios proved to be particularly sen- 
sitive indicators in this respect: Cur- 
rent assets to current liabilities, net 
worth to total debt, and net working 
capital to total assets. These three 
were selected by the trial and error 
method, a large number of possible 
ratios being tested. 

“The first and third of these ratios 
reflect the ‘freezing’ of working capi- 
tal, the first by comparing the two 
determinants of working capital 
with each other, and the third by 
comparing the difference between 
these two components with the total 
assets of the company. The second 
ratio—net worth to total debt—re- 
ects the relative positions of the 
owners and creditors in the enter- 
prise. When the capital of an enter- 
prise becomes less and less liquid, 
and the creditors’ claims persist in 
increasing, in relation to the owners’ 
equity, we have what are here called 
portents of discontinuance. It is 
significant that the profit ratio was 
a less sensitive and reliable indicator 
than any of the three ratios listed 
above. In the present chapter these 
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three ‘indicator’ ratios, computed for 
each year before discontinuance, are 
compared with the corresponding 
ratios for the continuing companies.” 

Dr. Merwin warned, however, that 
we cannot rely exclusively on such 
ratios for infallible information. He 
says: 

“But the conclusion that financial 
statements provide unmistakable 
signs of approaching failure several 
years before the unhappy event must 
not be abstracted from its industrial 
context. There is strong evidence 
that the length of this prediction 
period varies from one field of manu- 
ture to another, with differences in 
the resistance of small enterprises to 
the forces of adversity. Furthermore, 
the present discussion is based on a 
post hoc analysis that does not pro- 
vide an infallible method for fore- 
seeing the approach of discontinu- 
ance.” 

Material suppliers, not the banks, 
were the sources of most of the short- 
term financing in the industries 
studied according to Dr. Merwin. 
On this point he says: 

“In their short term financing 
the small corporations studied 
here tended not only to reduce 
their reliance on bank as com- 
pared with mercantile sources, but 
also—as the increase in their ratio 
of cash to notes payable indicates— 
to reduce the scope of their net debtor 
relationship to banks. At the same 
time they cut down their ratio of 
receivables to accounts payable, an 
indication that they were extending 
less trade credit in relation to the 
trade credit they received. Over the 
period 1926-36 their cash holdings 
were almost as large as their bank 
debts, and they obtained more credit 
grants from raw material suppliers 
then they extended to their own cus- 
tomers.” 


The Merwin study was based on 
random samples taken in the baking, 
men’s clothing, furniture, stone and 
clay products and machine tool in- 
dustries. These samples were se- 
lected from five different localities, 
namely, New England, Eastern Sea- 
board, Mid-West, South and Pacific. 

One of the interesting features of 
Dr. Merwin’s discussion is centered 
around the operations and financial 
structure of the companies analyzed 
in each industry. In this connection 
he made up a composite balance sheet 
and income statement for the five 
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different industries which should 
prove interesting to the student of 
Credit. 

“Out of the high mortality rate,” 
Dr. Merwin declares, “comes the 
fairly logical explanation of the in- 
frequency of long-term credit among 
the obligations of small firms. Only 
those investors who stand to keep 
gains made in prosperous years care 
to take the risks involved in invest- 
ing long-term capital in small enter- 
prises, and such long-term invest- 
ments as they do venture are repre- 
sented by equity shares rather than 
creditor claims. 

“Thus, when the owner of a small 
corporation must borrow capital he 
relies on notes and accounts payable. 
The latter form of short-term obliga- 
tion constituted an increasing propor- 
tion of total liabilities because of 
easier credit relations with large raw 
material suppliers and more conserva- 
tive lending policies on the part of 
banks during the depression period. 

“A final characteristic of the small 
corporation during the 1926-36 peri- 
od is the lack of expansion in their 


physical assets. During the pros- 
perous years of the late 1920’s and 
the recovery years of the middle 
1930’s, some net additions were made 
to plant and equipment. The severe 
operating losses of the depression 
period, however, required a liquida- 
tion of assets which not only nullified 
fixed property expansion but also cut 
into working capital. 

While steering clear of generaliza- 
tions, Dr. Merwin feels that the data 
reveal sharp differences between the 
financial affairs of small and large 
corporations and that relatively large 
amounts were withdrawn from small 
enterprises as salary and dividends 
during years when earnings were 
either meager or actually negative. 

The Merwin book should be espe- 
cially interesting to financial execu- 
tives in the five industries covered in 
his study — baking, men’s clothing, 
furniture manufacture, stone and clay 
products, and machine tools. The 
book may be obtained from the Na- 
tional Bureau of Economic Research, 
1819 Broadway, New York City. The 
price is $1.50 cash in advance. 


A Reader Replies to Dr. Phelps 


Editor 

Credit and Financial Management 
1 Park Avenue 

New York, New York 

Dear Sir: 

I am heartily in accord with the 
general tenor of the article “Com- 
petition and the Free Enterprise Sys- 
tem” by Dr. Clyde William Phelps 
in your February 1943 issue. It is 
a pleasure also to find an economic 
articles in your magazine, as mate- 
rial of this kind is good background 
for good credit men. 

Dr. Phelps points out very clearly 
and simply some of the difficulties 
that will be encountered with plan- 
ning. He also shows how the Four 
Freedoms may be theoretically main- 
tained in a society which is not 
really free. Even our so-called 
“democracy” and “rule by the ma- 
jority” are not what they appear to 
be. A few minority pressure groups 
controlling a bloc of votes can obtain 
special privileges from the majority 
party despite the deleterious effect 
upon the general welfare. 

But in pointing out the advantages 
of the free enterprise system and of 
competition it seems to me that Dr. 
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Phelps has overlooked the essence of 
the problem. Whatever evils appear 
to be in the “profit system” are not 
necessarily due to the system itself 
but may be due to certain vicious 
elements superimposed on the sys- 
tem. It does not follow, as the Dean 
of Canterbury says, that since the 
profit system is attended by evils we 
should do away with the profit sys- 
tem and choose the system of produc- 
tion for use. 

Our’s is not really an unadulterated 
profit system. It is so largely shot 
through with privilege that for most 
business men profits are non-existent, 
judging by’ the record of business 
fatalities as published by Dun and 
Bradstreet. One could just as well 
label the system a “loss system’’ as 
a “profit system.” So that the real 
problem is to discover the elements 
of privilege and to eradicate them 
Until this is done our so-called profit 
system will continue to produce the 
conditions of poverty, insecurity anc 
war which have always attended it. 

The primary privilege associate 
with our present set up is one thit 
las been sanctified by law so that its 
injustice is completely hidden from 
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the average man. It is the legal 
privilege which permits an infinitesi- 
mal fraction of the earth’s popula- 
tion to collect tribute from the rest 
for the privilege of using the most 
valuable portions of Nature. These 
lie in the hearts of the big cities and 
in the sources of raw material acces- 
sible to markets. In other words, a 
few super-corporations and a few in- 
dividuals own the most valuabie por- 
tions ot the earth’s surface with 
titles that originated in force, ard all 
the rest of us must give a portion of 
the products of our labor to these 
owners. The value of these most 
valuable portions arises out of the 
presence and service of the com- 
munities which live or produce upon 
or from these parts of the earth. Ihe 
income thus intercepted by a few and 
created by the many, properly be- 
longs to all, and should be the source 
of support of government, that is, 
the source of taxation. This type 
of tax is a payment to the community 
for services rendered by the com- 
munity to individuals or _ cor- 
porations using the superior por- 
tions of Nature’s bounty. It is not 
taxation in accordance with ability 
to pay, as is the case with the 
income tax; it is taxation in ac- 
cordance with benefits received. The 
present hopeless, stifling methods of 
taxation which obstruct production 
and free enterprise everywhere are 
beatutifully illustrated by this story.! 

Many hundreds of years ago a 
pig was trapped in a hut which caught 
fire. The result. was delicious roast 
ham—and our economists and tax ex- 
perts are still burning down the house 
to roast the pig. 

Until the primary privilege pointed 
out above is torn out of the profit 
system—and the remedy is simple— 
there must continue to be that wedge 
between men, separating a staller 
and smaller group which is growing 
richer and richer, from the great 
mass on the other side of the wedge 
which is forced to more and more 
abject poverty. And unless this prin- 
ciple is recognized at the peace table 
there is little to hope for in the future 
but bigger and better wars. 

Yours very truly, 
M. S. LURIO. 


1 Borrowed from ‘Progress and Poverty” by 
Henry George. 


War Credit Congress 


May 25-26-27 
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(Continued from Page 28) 
first case where any special handling 
such as Power of Attorney or Guar- 
anty is necessary. A great many of 
these fellows that are called to the 
service liquidate or sell out and this 
is particularly true if their business 
has not been a very successful one. 
The successful business, of course, 
presents no problem because the own- 
er either transfers it to his mother, 
sister or brother or appoints a cap- 
able manager and gives him the usual 
Power of Attorney. 

“We also believe that if the draft 
age limit is again revised upward 
and married men with children are 
called, that we will have another crop 
of this same sort of a problem and 
that may present some difficulties in 
that as time goes on a lot of the 
smaller merchants are going to pass 
out of the picture, not because of 
rationing but due to the inability 
of manufacturers to get sufficient 
material and keep enough experi- 
enced help to produce merchandise. 
We, for example, can’t train a shoe- 
maker overnight and we are losing 
them literally by the dozens, not only 
to the services but to other war in- 
dustries. 

“We have six other credit men 
here besides myself and I have 
checked this situation with all of 
them to be sure and give you our 
picture as it looks at the present time. 
What I have told you is the consensus 
of opinion of all of us.” 


Retail Status Is Good 


ANOTHER reply was received 

from the credit department of 
a large soap specialty manufacturing 
company, as follows: 

“There have been a few isolated 
cases in the wholesale and jobbing 
line, to whom we do sell direct, where 
the business was operated by one 
man, and where he has been called 
into the service. In such instances 
the business has either been liquidat- 
ed and indebtedness paid in full, rela- 
tives have taken over or the business 
was absorbed by some other distribu- 
tor.” 

Here is another letter from a large 
Mid-West wholesaler dealing with 
retailers. Note that he says he had 
had no trouble on this point of deal- 
ing with customers who have been 
called to the Service. Here is his 
letter : 

“T am a little afraid that my com- 
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nents in answer to your letter of 
February 19, are not going to be 
what you expected and they may have 
some tendency to upset the ‘apple 
cart.’ 

“Much to my surprise we have had 
absolutely no difficulty of any kind 
when numerous dealers were forced 
to discontinue business for induction 


in the Army. 


Only 2% Close Doors 


S6D URELY as an estimate on my 

part I would say that less than 
two per cent of our dealers have 
closed their doors because they were 
going into the Service and in each 
case they were able to dispose of 
their businesses and had ample cash 
to pay all of their debts in full before 
they left. 

“IT believe this situation can be 
easily explained when we take into 
consideration that business in our in- 
dustry has been very active, profits 
good, and the average amount of 
cash on hand at the close of business 
December 31, 1942, was seven times 
greater than the average cash on 
hand at the close of business Decem- 
ber 31, 1940, and three times greater 
than it was at the close of business 
in December. 1941. The average 
liabilities of our dealers at the close 
of business December, 1942, were 
very low, being only about thirty per 
cent of the liabilities at the close of 
business in December, 1940, and De- 
cember, 1941. 

“We have not had one single case 
in which there was any necessity for 
outside guarantees or an Attorney-in- 
Fact acting as agent for the owner 
while he is in Service.” 

This matter of dealing with mer 
chants who have been called into Ser- 
vice has been put on the program for 
discussion by several-of the Industry 
Groups at the War Credit Congress. 

A wholesaler in the mountain area 
reported his experience as follows: 

“Anticipating several months ago 
what the Selective Service would do 
to men who were in business. we 
checked our accounts carefully and 
those that were subject to call. we 
watched very carefully. 

“In the majority of cases they 
either sold out or turned their busi- 
ness over to someone with power of 
attorney before they left, with the 
result that we have but two accounts 
at the present time that cause us any 
concern. One of them happens to be 
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“ 


a husband and wife who were part- 
ners. He was called into the service. 
Of course, she continues to operate, 
but it is a question of whether or not 
she will be successful. The other is 
the case of two brothers who were 
partners. One of them was called 
and left without giving his brother 
power of attorney. Before this could 
be arranged he was taken from the 
country. Recently the second brother 
was Called, and he has turned his 
share of interest over to a_ third 
brother with power of attorney for 
his interest. 

- “Because of the few we had in our 
territory, we did not ask for outside 
guarantees, with the result that we 
have had no experience from this 
angle.” 


New Business Books 





Twelve Ways to Write Better Let- 
ters. By William H. Butterfield, 
Associate Professor, University of 
Oklahoma. Published by Univer- 
sity of Oklahoma Press, Norman, 
Okla. $1.75. 

Professor Butterfield, who fre- 
quently serves as consultant to large 
business houses on ways and means 
of improving public relations through 
better letters, has compiled his book 
“12 Ways to Write Better Letters” as 
a short text book for those in business 
who wish to make a study of the all 
important subject of business corre- 
spondence. Professor Butterfield has 
divided his chapters under such head- 
ings as “Be Yourself,” “Be Courte- 
ous,” “Write Simply,” “Get Off to a 
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Flying Start,” “Be Enthusiastic.” etc. 


Re: Reg. W 


Regulation W—How to Use It. By 
Charles S. Cook and C. L. Coe. 
Published by Cook & Cook, First 
National Bank Bldg., Concordia, 
Kan. $2.75. 


The technicalities of Regulation W 
are many, as anyone involved with 
credit transactions covered by the 
regulation is ready to testify. Here 
in concise form is all the vital in- 
formation necessary for business 
operations covered by Regulation W, 
including 35 pages of statement forms 
and 10 pages of index facilitating 
ready reference. A _ five-day free 
examination offer, subject to approval 
or teturn, is available. 
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The Psychology of Credit Letters 
(Continued from Page 21) 


We are happy to give you our cooperation, but of 
course expect yours in return. Will you please send 
a check or write us today? 

Yours very truly, 

By showing a disposition to be fair this letter ap- 
peals to the customer’s fairness. 


Gentlemen : 

When you keep your payments coming in to us 
promptly, you assure yourself of our cooperation in 
return. On the other hand, if a situation occasionally 
arises that makes it difficult for you to pay us promptly 
at maturity date, you will still find us ready and will- 
ing to work with you if you will just take the time to 
sit down and write a letter explaining your difficulty 
and what plans you are making for payment of the 
charge in question. 

Your account shows a charge of $71.25 that was due 
on Oct. 10 and for two larger charges that were due 
on Nov. 10, making a total past due balance of $173.36. 
We have written you several reminders but have not 
received any response at all. Don’t you think we de- 
serve one? 

Yours very truly, 

An appeal to goodwill and fairness. 

Gentlemen : 
| have just been looking at your account back over 





the period of four or five years we have been working 
together. In that time quite a large aggregate amount 
of merchandise has gone out of our shipping depart- 
ment to you, and has in turn gone out over your count- 
ers to your customers. It is pleasant to have such long 
standing friends on our books. 

You may be wondering why we are making these 
comments, but it is my opinion that in the rush of busi- 
ness we take too little time to give appreciation where 
it is due. At the same time, my reason for looking back 
over the record in a comparative way, is that I was try- 
ing to understand a trend toward slowness which has 
apparently developed on your account during recent 
months. While the present account of $89.62 is only 
25 days overdue, items prior to that were paid 60 days 
late which is in contrast to your record in 1939 and the 


early part of 1940. 


If you have some real problems that are confronting 
you, perhaps we can help you if you will tell us about 
them. If, on the other hand, somebody in your office 
has been a little careless, will you please see that our 
account is given closer attention in the future? 

I know you will accept our request in the spirit in 
which it is intended and will work with us in your 
usual cooperative .manner. Will you send us a check 
for the present balance as early as possible? 


Yours very truly, 


“A CREDIT 
REPORT” on Your 


Insurance Set-up 


COST-FREE and obligation-free 
you may obtain from any agent of 
the Royal-Liverpool Groups an In- 


surance Survey and Analysis which 
will— 


(1) show the insurable hazards peculiar to your business, 
the extent to which they are now covered, and a break- 
down of your insurance costs; 

(2) point out any weakness in your insurance protection; 
(3) submit recommendations which may reduce the cost 
of your insurance program or provide for it more efficiently. 


Why not let.a local representative of the Royal-Liver pool Groups demon- 
strate his ability to serve you by means of such a Survey and Analysis? 


ROYAL-LIVERPOOL GROUPS 


ONE HUNDRED FIFTY WILLIAM STREET. NEW YORK, N.Y. 


AMERICAN & FOREIGN INSURANCE COMPANY @ BRITISH & FOREIGN MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. @ CAPITAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY OF CALIFORNIA @ THE LIVERPOO! 
& LONDON & GLOBE INSURANCE CO. LTD. @ THAMES & MERSEY MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. @ QUEEN INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA @ THE NEWARK FIRE INSURANCE 
COMPANY @ FEDERAL UNION INSURANCE COMPANY @ ROYAL INSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. @ THE SEABOARD INSURANCE COMPANY @ STAR INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 
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St. Louis is Making Ready for Credit Men 
Coninuittleins liavinnnil for Whar Congress 


lt was in 1903, forty years ago, 

m that St. Louis was host to the 

M National Association of Credit 

Men. This, one will notice by 

scanning the return Convention dates 

to other cities, is nearly double the 
average of twenty-one years. 

St. Louis is making up for any 
time which might be said was lost by 
their speed and efficiency in organiz- 
ing for the War Credit Congress, 
May 25, 26, and 27, for the decision 
as to time and place had hardly been 
made when they became intensely ac- 
tive and steady progress has been the 
order of the day ever since. 


Naturally from the start every- 
thing centers around the President, 
Secretary, and National Director, who 
are respectively, H. E. Bucher, Gray- 
bar Electric Co., Inc.; Orville Liv- 
ingston, Secretary, Treasurer and 
Manager; and O. S. Dietz, General 
Electric Supply Corporation. 

Following there was the selection 
of the General Chairman. It didn’t 
take long to decide on that and V. C. 
Eggerding of Gaylord Container Cor- 
poration was named and accepted. 





H. E. Bucher, Graybar Electric Co., 
Inc., President, St. Louis Association. 
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By FREDERICK H. SCHROP 
Director, War Credit Congress 


From this point he took the reins and 
assumed the responsibilities. 

The naming of the Executive Com- 
mittee came next and Mr. Eggerding 
surrounded himself with a dozen lead- 
ers who were in a position to give of 
their time and talents to the rather 
strenuous work ahead. 

Following was the careful selection 
by the Executive Committee of the 
persons to head various other com- 
mittees and those who would serve 
on them, and the following is a list 
as complete as possible at this time. 
Later some committees will be aug- 
mented and those selected later will 
serve just as willingly and efficiently 
even though it is not possible to in- 
clude their names at this advance date. 

V. C. Eggerding with pride now 
announces the committees, chairmen 
and personnel of the War Credit 
Congress as follows: 


Executive Committee 


V. C. Eggerding, General Chair- 
man, Gaylord Container Corporation. 


O. S. Dietz, General Electric Supply 
Corp., National Director, N.A.C.M. 
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O. S. Dietz, General Electric Sup- 
ply Corporation; H. E. Bucher, 
Graybar Electric Company, Inc.; 
O. E. Dede, Krey Packing Company ; 
H. L. Welch, First National Bank in 
St. Louis; H. A. Pecher, Skinner & 
Kennedy Stationery Company; R. C. 
Knaup, Bemis Bro. Bag Company; 
Edw. W. Henne, Missouri Portland 
Cement Company; O. A. Wangerin, 
Griesedieck Bros. Brewery Company; 
H. A. Hoermann, Parke, Davis and 
Company; G. W. Pitcher, Knapp- 
Monarch Company; Orville Livings- 
ton, Secretary-Treas.-Manager, St. 
Louis Assn. of Credit Men; Fred- 
erick H. Schrop, Director, War 
Credit Congress. 


Publicity Committee 


E. B. Woeldike, Chairman, York 
Ice Machinery Corp. 

P. L. Frye, Century Electric Com- 
pany; J. M. Mullins, Procter & 
Gamble Distributing Company; F. R. 
Lindenstine, St. Louis Post-Dispatch ; 
M. L. Brueggemann, St. Louis Star- 
Times; E. E. Schneider, St. Louis 
Globe-Democrat. 

(Continued on Page 36) 


V. C. Eggerding, Gaylord Container 
Corp., General Chairman War 
Credit Congress. 
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A Banker Tells How 
To Ask a Bank for 
Credit Information 


(Continued from page 10) 


to a new store which was to open the 
next morning. The owner had been 
a manager for a chain store and thus 
was his first venture on his own. The 
credit manager was satisfied regard- 
ing the location of the store but had 
no information regarding his habits 
or living standards and had no way 
of checking as the new owner lived 
in a small town outside of Cleveland. 
Our officer immediately called the 
credit department and had one of our 
credit men start a search for informa- 
tion. 

When the officer returned to his 
desk at the bank one hour later this 
was the information available: 


1. One of our employees lived next 
to the man and recommended 
his neighbor highly. 


2. He also knew that the man 
owned his home. 

3. He had also maintained a 
steadily growing account with 
one of our outlying branch 
offices. The manager of our 
branch also knew him and be- 
lieved him to be conservative. 

As a result of this checking the 

goods were shipped that day and the 
store opened the next morning. 

Your bank does assist you in say- 

ing “yes” to the customer: 

‘1. Through the clearing of your 
customer’s checks. 

2. Through the collection of ne- 
gotiable instruments given to 
you by your customer in pay- 
ment of his account. 


3. Through credit informatinn ob- 
tained from your banker. 

Channing Pollack said, “A lot of 
friendships have sprung up round 
the country since Pearl Harbor. 
That’s one good byproduct of the 
war. It takes a fight to bring people 
together. Looks to me like this 
country might be one big family be- 
fore this is over.” 

So it is with credit men; we are 
closely related to maintain sound 
credit. 


War Credit Congress 


St. Louis, Mo. 
May 25-26-27 
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Wage Stabilization 
(Continued from page 23) 


. The pay of some employees ir 


your plant is not proportionate 
to that of others doing com- 
parable work, and in fairness to 
them it is necessary to raise 
their pay to equal the others. 


. The pay of your employees, or 


some of them, is below the rates 
generally prevailing in your 
local area or industry. 


4. The pay of some of your em- 
ployees is too low to permit the 
maintenance of a living stand- 
ard of health conditions. 

5. The rates you now pay inter- 
fere with the effective prosecu- 
tion of the war. 

The purpose of this brief analysis 
is to familiarize the average employer 
with the problems created for him 
by the program of wage stabilization. 
No effort has been made to present 
a complete discussion of the program. 


ia A aise aye 


x « x for Wartime Risks 


Born in the crucible of 1863... tested and tempered 
in the wars and panics of four-fifths of a century, Fire- 
man’s Fund today is providing “heavy duty” protec- 
tion to meet the stress and strain of wartime America. 
* Girded with ample reserves, reinforced by an 80-year 
tradition of sound management, its group of com- 
panies are meeting the needs of policyholders when- 
ever insurable values are endangered or destroyed. 
* Like other old line capital stock companies, Fire- 
man’s Fund is represented by your Home Town 
Agent or Broker—the man who sells “the right 
to feel secure.” Consult him .. . utilize his services 
... for mental comfort and your premium’s worth. 


STRENGTH + PERMANENCE - STABILITY 


Fire + Automobile + Marine + Casually + Gidelily + Surety 


IREMANS FUND GROU 


FIREMAN'S FUND INSURANCE COMPANY 
HOME FIRE & MARINE FIREMAN'S FUND 


Insurance Company Indemnity Company 


OCCIDENTAL * OCCIDENTAL 


Insurance Company Indemnity Company 
SAN FRANCISCO 


New York Chicago i Los Angeles Boston Atlanta 


DEPENDABLE INSURANIGE SINCE 18 6a 
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St. Louis Getting 
Ready for Credit 
Men on May 25-27 


(Continued from page 34) 
Registration Committee 
Albert J. Wagner, Chairman, Mal- 
linckrodt Chemical Works. 
E. A. Luther, National Surety 
Corporation; H. A. MHoermann, 
Parke, Davis and Company; T. M. 








Orville Livingston, 


Executive Manager, St. Louis 
Association of Credit Men. 


Foley, Elder Manufacturing Com- 
pany; W. J. Scott, Maritz Watch 
Company. 

Industry Group Committee 

QO. E. Dede, Chairman, Krey Pack- 
ing Company. 

O. S. Dietz, General Electric Sup- 
ply Corporation; A. P. Brigham, Pet 
Milk Sales Corporation; L. H. Long, 
McKesson & Robbins, Inc.; Aubie A. 
Brodsky, Chas. Meyers and Com- 
pany. 

Hotel Committee 

Edw. W. Henne, Chairman, Mis- 
sour! Portland Cement Co. 

G. W. Pitcher, Knapp-Monarch 
Company; R. C. Knaup, Bemis Bro. 
Bag Company. 


Bankers Committee 

W. F. Schroer, Chairman, Missis- 
sippi Valley Trust Co. 

H. L. Welch, First National Bank 
in St. Louis; Albert Wagenfuehr. 
The Boatmen’s National Bank; W. 
J. Chapman, Mercantile-Commerce 
Bank & Trust Company; Millard 
Smith, Manchester Bank of St. 
Louis. 


Information Committee 
Walter O. Heim, Chairman. United 
Bank & Trust Company. 
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Chas. H. Boardman, Marx & 
Haas-Korrekt Company; Wm. W. 
Baskett, Shapleigh Hardware Com- 
pany ; Miss Florence Stoermer, Good- 
fellow Lumber Company; Mrs. 
Mabel Rola, Falstaff Brewing Cor- 
poration; C. R. Able, United Bank 
and Trust Company. 


Credit Women’s Committee 


Mrs. Ethel Leonard, Chairman, 
Columbia Brewing Company. 
Miss Oma M. Koch, Britt Printing 





Mrs. Ethel Leonard, 


Chairman Credit Women's 
Convention Committee. 


& Publishing Company; Miss Irene 
Fitzpatrick, Fred Medart Manufac- 
turing Company ; Miss Lorene Dunk- 
man, Frank & Meyer Neckwear 
Company; Miss Mary Leslie, F. B. 
Chamberlain Company. 


Hostess Committee 
Mrs. H. E. Bucher, Chairman. 
(Balance of Committee to be ap- 
pointed. ) 


Auditorium Committee 
L. H. Long, Chairman, Mclhesson 
& Robbins, Inc. 
H. E. Bucher, Graybay Electric 
Company, Inc.; Hubert’ Zinselmeier, 
General Paper Box Company; Leo. 


W. Rechtien, Heil Packing Com- 
pany; John H. Mannshardt, An- 
heuser-Busch, Inc.; R. J. Widman, 


Monsanto Chemical Company; R. C. 
Gordon, Shell Oil Company, Inc. ; 
Frank Schaeffer, Stanard-Tilton Div. 
Russell Miller Milling Company; 
Thos. L. Harrington, The Medart 
Company. 
Reception Committee 
H. A. Pecher, Chairman, Skinner 
& Kennedy Stationery Co. 
QO. A. Wangerin, Griesedieck Bros. 
3rewery Company; Elmer A. Tab- 
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bert, First National Bank; John E. 
Harrison, The Presstite Engineering 
Company; Albert Wagenfuehr, The 
Boatmen’s National Bank; E. E, 
Diehl, Westinghouse Electric and 
Manufacturing Company; Paul H. 
Dean, Graham Paper Company ; Miss 
Nina Darnell, Cupples-Hesse Corpo- 
ration; Miss Eureka J. Scott, Pomona 
Pump Company; Mrs. Margaret 
Ahern Bartlett, Westinghouse Elec. 
and Mfg. Company; Fred J. Blum, 
Midwest Piping & Supply Co.; I. J. 
Gale, Rice-Stix Dry Goods Co. 


Stamp Posted Plan for 
Employees Purchases 
of War Savings Bonds 


EALIZING the need for a truly 

simple and inexpensive method 
for handling employees’ allotments 
for War Savings Bond _ purchases. 
Remington Rand has designed a 
Kardex system which is easy to in- 
stall, requires no bookeeping ma- 





chines, and demands a minimum of 
clerical time. 


A simple Ledger Control Card 1s 
maintained for each convenient group 
of accounts. The total of the bond 
deductions are posted as Credits from 
the Payroll Journal. Debits are 
posted when bonds are purchased. 
The Balance represents employees’ al- 
lotments which have not yet reached 
the bond purchase prices. 

Fourteen different forms may be 
used. Thirteen have pre-figured bal- 
ances and will handle all of the pop- 
ular allotment amounts which divide 
evenly into the purchase price of $25, 
$50, or $100 Bonds. 

Remington Rand has prepared an 
attractive folder completely explain- 
ing the system. A copy may be had 
by phoning their local office or writ- 
ing to their Methods Research De- 
partment at Buffalo, New York. 


. April, 1943 
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~ Many Points of Interest for Visitor 


in War Congress City 


You who have been to St. Louis 

. before won’t recognize her face 

wor figure when you come into 

town May 24th or 25th for the 

War Credit Congress of the National 
Association of Credit Men. 

For one thing, that old dirty face 
is gone. The city’s smoke-elimination 
program, which has been given na- 
tion-wide publicity, has been increas- 
ingly effective since its inauguration 
two years ago. Her citizens are lit- 
erally breathing freer—and the old 
lady, herself, is becoming more vain 
each day as she adopts the use of 
cosmetics and soap and water—paint- 
ing and sand blasting—for a fresh 
appearance. 


St. Louis’ old figure also is becom- 
ing more streamlined. Do you re- 
member the sprawling riverfront? 
The old buildings have been torn 
down and a beautiful park—the Jef- 
ferson National Expansion Memorial 
—has been planned. Government 
model housing projects also are under 
way and some predict that St. Louis, 
long known as the city of beautiful 
homes, soon will be known as a 
“model city.” 


Gateway to the West 


HE story of St. Louis is one of 

the most colorful pages in Ameri- 
can history. Just 402 years ago, in 
1541, the Spanish adventurer, Her- 
nando De Soto, and a handful of 
gold-seekers discovered the Missis- 
sippi River. Two hundred and twenty- 
three years later, in 1764, Pierre 
Laclede and Auguste Chouteau 
founded its greatest city—St. Louis. 


From fur trading outpost to indus- 
trial center—from French and Span- 
ish rule to American democracy— 
trom 30 hardy pioneers to 1,500,000 
—through fires and floods, Indian 
raids and wars, financial panics and 
depressions, St. Louis has become 
even more virile and far sighted. It 
is one of the nation’s most modern 
cities now. But the colorful land- 
marks of the sturdy frontier town 
still stand. 
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OUTSTANDING among them is 

the old Courthouse at Broadway 
and Chestnut Street. It was there 
that the famous Dred Scott case was 
tried—a case on the legality of slav- 
ery which changed the course of 
American history. Slaves once were 
sold at the stone auction block at the 
east door. It was the starting point 
of the Daniel Boone trail. It was 
there that Henry Clay attended court 
and sold real estate. 

Even closer to the river is St. 
Louis’ oldest building—the Old Rock 
House—a famed rock structure once 
used as a depot for supplies and furs 
for traders. Not far from it is the 
nationally-known Old Cathedral on 
the riverfront site of the first Mass 
in 1764. The origin of St. Louis is 
epitomized on the portico with three 
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tion delays? 


IF NOTHING HAPPENS 


“Barring accidents we will de- 
liver on time” you say, but what 
have you done to “bar accidents” 
in your plant? Have you an active 
safety program to eliminate acci- 
dent hazards, which cause produc- 

Have careless and inexperienced 
workers created an accident problem for you? 

If Employers Mutual carries your compensation 
insurance you get the services of competent safety 
engineers to introduce and supervise safety methods 
in your plant -- a service that is famous for its 
achievements. Can you use this service? 


Employers Nutuak. 


inscriptions—French, Latin and En- 
glish. To sweeten the bell’s tone, 200 
Spanish dollars were cast with other 
metal. Not far from the heart of the 
city stands Grant’s Log Cabin, occu- 
pied by the famous Civil War gen- 
eral when he was a St. Louis resi- 
dent. z 


Other Points of Interest 


MONG other points of interest 
to the history-minded visitor are 
the site of the old National Hotel, 
which once housed Daniel Webster, 
Abraham Lincoln and others; the 
Eugene Field House, where St. 
Louis’ famous poet was born and 
lived most of his life, and the Dent- 
Grant House, where General Grant 
married Julia Dent. 
For a living story of what made 
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Missouri great, the visitor has only 
to see the rare historic collection at 
Jefferson Memorial, located at the 
entrance to the grounds of the 1904 
Louisiana Purchase Exposition in 
Forest Park. Rare books, precious 
manuscripts, Indian relics and objects 
of pioneer days are housed in the 
Memorial. 

Upon these solid foundations of 
law and freedom, religion and art, 
trade and industry—typified in these 
old landmarks—St. Louis was built. 


Modern St. Louis 


UT what of modern St. Louis? 
St. Louisans like to boast that one 
is at a loss for things to see or do. 

If you arrive by train, the first 
thing that strikes your view is the 
beautiful statue by the famed Swed- 
ish sculptor, Carl Milles — “The 
Meeting of the Waters”—directly 
across from Union Station. The 
fountain symbolizes the junction of 
the Mississippi and Missouri rivers, 
while the huge railway station, mod- 


eled after the gates of Carcassone, is _ 


the actual junction of rail lines, 19 of 
them from all sections of the country. 

Going to your hotel, which is but 
a short ride from the station, you 
cannot help noticing St. Louis’ beau- 
tiful downtown buildings—the mag- 
nificent new Civil Courts Building, 
the Bedford stone United States Cus- 
toms and Courthouse, the old City 
Hall and Municipal Courts Building. 

On entering your hotel, you'll find 
luxurious, beautifully decorated lob- 
bies. After registering with the 
friendly, courteous clerk, you'll be 
ushered to your room where you'll 
find comfort and cleanliness the rule. 


Ole’ Man River 


ERHAPS you'd like to see a little 

more of the city before your con- 
vention opens? Of course, you'll 
want to go down to the old riverfront 
to watch the tugs slowly pushing 
barges loaded with vital war mate- 
rials down the river. Now and then, 
a colorful, old river packet—of the 
type described by Mark Twain— 
moves slowly upstream, in sharp con- 
trast to the sleek coast guard cutters 
and small motor launches. Near im- 
pressive Eads Bridge, the world’s 
first steel-truss bridge, built in 1874 
at a cost of nearly $10,000,000, you'll 
see the world’s largest inland excur- 
sion boat—the million dollar, stream- 
lined and air-conditioned S. S. Ad- 
miral. 
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Perhaps you'll have time for a 
short ride to one of the country’s 
largest parks. Out at Forest Park, 
there is something for every taste. So 
you like sports? In the park, as in 
other spots throughout the city, are 
facilities for golf, baseball, fly-cast- 
ing, tennis, and picnicking. 


A World-Famed Zoo 


Do you get a kick out of a circus? 
Well, St. Louis has one every day at 
the zoo, reputed to be one of the most 
complete exhibits of animal life in the 





At the St. Louis Zoo. 


world. And no trip to St. Louis is 
complete without a jaunt or two to 
Forest Park to watch the chimpan- 
zees, elephants and cats strut their 
stuff in twice or three times daily 
shows. Two rare pandas, Happy and 
Pao Pei, tumble around constantly 
for the visitors’ amusement. Each 
year, millions of visitors watch 


Jimmy, the trained chimp, and his 
“sane” turn backward somersaults, 
ride bikes, smoke cigarettes, play in 
an orchestra and put trained ponies 
and dogs through their paces. Others 
like to watch the feeding of barking 
sea lions, the clumsy wanderings of 
the bears, or the awe-inspiring force- 
feeding of the giant boa-constrictor. 
The zoo is huge. It covers more 
than 77 acres and houses thousands 
of mammals, birds, fish and rep- 
tiles. Its most outstanding feature is 
its unusual back-to-nature barless 
“cages.” Every effort has been made 
to simulate the natural surroundings 
of the particular animals’ habitats. 


Fine Art Museum 


ARE you interested in art? The 
St. Louis Art Museum officials 
have demonstrated that one does not 
have to be in the lorgnette class to 
enjoy fine painting and sculpture. The 
policy of appealing to the great class 
of people who have had no special 
training in art was foremost in the 
minds of the Museum’s founders— 
and a policy which has been followed 
throughout its history since it was 
originated in free evening drawing 
classes sponsored in 1874 by Wash- 
ington University to the present day. 
The Museum is housed in a huge 
million dollar building of Bedford 
stone on “Art Hill,” in the central 
western section of Forest Park. An 
impressive statue of bronze—“St. 
Louis, the Crusader”—stands before 
the building. Among the most inter- 
esting exhibits at the Museum are 
the period rooms, which include me- 
dieval displays, a Gothic Court, early 
French rooms, a Hispano-Moorish 
Court and five American and _ five 
European period rooms. 





Along the river looking toward the Eads bridge. 
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(Continued from page 7) 


not entitled to recover any portion 
thereof in the event of cancellation of 
the contract. That might be a fair 
contention if manufacturers engaged 
in war production who have expanded 
their organizations to care therefor, 
could, promptly upon cessation of 
hostilities, reduce the organizations to 
the size normally required for com- 
mercial production and could immedi- 
ately commence that production. That, 
however, will not be feasible for, in 
the first place, it will be necessary. to 
retain a large staff for some time 
after hostilities cease to wind up the 
war contracts to be canceled or com- 
pleted, and secondly, it would be ex- 
tremely dangerous to the economy of 
the Country if such a policy were 
adopted. 


A Severe Penalty for Industry 


‘THEREFORE, even though indi- 

rect expenses are charged against 
current operations, the fact that sim- 
ilar expenses of equivalent amount 
must subsequently be incurred should 
be sufficient justification of the con- 
tention previously made that the se- 
quence of incurrence of expenditures 
should be considered in computation 
of equitable charges upon cancellation 
of an uncompleted contract, and that 
allowance should be made for indirect 
overheads on the basis of the per- 
centage of those overheads normally 
incurred up to the point of cancella- 
tion of the contract. Unless that 
premise is accepted, it is likely that 
American industry will enter the post- 
war period with working capital seri- 
ously inpaired, and will thereby be 
prevented from commencing the 
peacetime production necessary to 
provide employment for those now 
engaged in war production and for 
those who will be demobilized from 
the Armed Forces. 

The foregoing emphasizes the need 
for preparation, before the end of 
the war, for prompt and equitable 
settlement of terminated war con- 
tracts. The magnitude of the job 
of verification of the multitudinous 
claims that will be made is such that, 
obviously, it is essential that the Gov- 
ernment be prepared to make sub- 
stantial partial payments on contrac- 
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Why Not a Predetermined Plan for 
Settlement After Contract Termination ? 


tors’ claims as soon as possible after 
the claim is filed. Likewise, arrange- 
ments should be made whereby sub- 
contractors may obtain similar sub- 
stantial partial payments from their 
contractors. Confusion will exist and 
delays will result unless the Govern- 
ment and war contractors know defin- 
itely what constitute acceptable bases 
for determination of costs of termi- 
nated uncompleted contracts. There- 
fore, the adoption by all Government 
contracting divisions of a standard 
cancellation clause that will define the 
bases for determination of reimburs- 
able costs is urged. 

This does not mean that a rigid 
formula or set procedure of cost ac- 
counting should be or could be de- 
vised, but rather, that definition be 
made of acceptable methods of cost 
determination that would be accept- 
able to the Government and would 
return to the contractor his real in- 
vestment in the contract. This task, 
which will have to be done some day, 
should be done in advance so as to 
avoid delays in converting to peace- 
time production and the unemploy- 
ment and disorganization that would 
result therefrom. Furthermore, the 
advance definition of such acceptable 
methods will accord war contractors 
the opportunity to study the methods 
prescribed before the problem be- 
comes acute and, if necessary, to 
make changes in their accounting 
systems in order to comply therewith. 





What Gall! 


The lane was dark and almost de- 
serted. Little Jones was suddenly 
accosted by two men, the larger of 
whom stopped him, and said, politely : 
“Excuse me, sir; I wonder if you 
could oblige me with the loan of a 
penny, or some similar small coin?” 

“Why, yes; I think so,” Jones re- 
plied, feeling in his pockets, produc- 
ing a penny, and handing it over. 
“Tt’s a small request—er—may I ask 
for what purpose you require it?” 

“Certainly, sir,” the fellow replied. 
“My mate and I wish to toss the coin 
to settle our little argument as to 
which of us shall have your watch 
and which your wallet!” 
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Credit Men: 


here’s your 
story 


THE ROMANCE 
OF 


CREDIT 


By Jesse Rainsford 
Sprague 


One of our foremost writers 
on business subjects here 
presents the fascinating his- 
tory and development of 
credit. He has packed his 
book with interesting anec- 
dotes, behind the scenes 
stories of famous men and 
institutions, personal remi- 
niscences. A book that will 
entertain all credit men and 
furnish helpful information 
and advice as well. $2.00 


APPLETON-CENTURY 
35 West 32nd Street, N. Y. 


[ bankers, and managements, 


bankers, and home owners 

throughout the nation are 
relying upon these two strong 
companies for protection against 
fire and other hazards. Confidence 
of these policyholders is one of 
our most important and highly 
prized assets . . . an invaluable 
asset we are determined to keep. 


MILLERS NATIONAL 


Insurance Company 
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U. S. Supreme Court Rules Against 
Assigned Accts. as Preference Claims 


The United States Supreme 

Court on March 8th decided a 
Mcase of great importance to 

credit men in general and to bank 
credit men in particular. 





The decision makes the point that 
accounts assigned to a bank without 
notification do not constitute a pre- 
ferred claim under the Bankruptcy 
Act. The ruling came in the case of 
the Corn Exchange National Bank 
& Trust Co., of Philadelphia, versus 
Norman Klauder, as trustee for the 
Quaker City Sheet Metal Co., bank- 
rupt. 


In deciding the case, the Court 
said: “Whatever advantages may in- 
here in non- notification financing 
which may have made Congress re- 
luctant to jeopardize it, the system 
also has characteristics which make it 
impossible for us to include that it 
is to be distinguished from the secret 
liens Congress was admittedly trying 
to reach.” 

The Quaker City Sheet Metal 
Company had secured a loan from the 
bank and had made assignments of 
accounts receivable to the bank as 
secured. It was pointed out in the 
hearing that as the assignments were 
made they were recorded on the books 
of the Quaker Sheet Metal Company, 
but the bank had not given notice of 
assignment to the debtor whose ob- 
ligations had been taken as security. 


Trustee Challenges Preference 


HEN the Quaker City Sheet 
Metal Company became a bank- 
rupt, the trustee in bankruptcy chal- 
lenged the right of the bank to set 
up a preference claim based on the 
assigned accounts. The trustee was 
over-ruled in this stand by the dis- 
trict court, but his position was sus- 
tained by the Court of Appeals on 
an interpretation of Section 60 of 
the Chandler Act. The Supreme 
Court sustained the Court of Appeals. 
In its decision, the Court said: 
“The Circuit Court of Appeals has 
determined, and we accept its con- 
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clusion, that at all relevant times it 
was the law of Pennsylvania, where 
these transactions took place, that be- 
cause of the failure of these assignees 
to give notice to the debtors whose 
obligations were taken, a subsequent 
good faith assignee, given such no- 
tice, would acquire a right superior 
to theirs. It held that the assignments 
were preferences under Section 70 
(A) and therefore, under the terms 
of Section 60 (B) inoperative against 
the trustee * * *.” 

“In this case the transfers, good 
between the parties, had never been 
perfected as against good-faith pur- 
chases by notice to the debtors as the 
law required, and so the conclusion 
follows from this reading of the act 
that the petitioners (the bank) lose 
their security under the preference 
prohibition of section 60 (B).” 


Based Upon State Law 


N the matter of the secrecy at- 

tending the assignments of the 
accounts, the Court had the follow- 
ing to say: 

“It is true that notice to the debtors 
sufficient to satisfy requirements of 
applicable State law might never have 
been communicated to the creditors, 
and that many States do not require 
notice to the debtor to foreclose pos- 
sible superior rights of subsequent 
assignees. So also is it true that con- 
flicts and confusion may result where 
the transaction or location of the 
parties is of such nature that doubt 
arises as to which of different State 
laws is applicable. But the fact that 
the remedy may fall short in these 
respects does not justify denying it 
all effect. ; 

“That the assignment in this case 
was made with the knowledge and 
acquiescence of many creditors does 
not cure the failure to meet require- 
ments of notice laid down by applic- 
able State law. Neither the words 
nor the policy of Section 60 (ba) 
afford any warrant for creating ex- 
ceptions to fit isolated hard cases.” 


= i 


W. Randolph Montgomery, Gen- 
eral Counsel for the National Asso- 
ciation of Credit Men, has made ap- 
plication for a complete copy of the 
Supreme Court’s opinion in this case 
and will present an analysis of the 
decision for the benefit of N.A.C.M. 


members in the May issue. 


Here's What Inflation 
Means to a Merchant 


In these days when we hear so much 
about the dangers of inflation it might be 
helpful to us to read the copy of a letter 
shown below which was sent back in 1820 
from Cincinnati, Ohio, to a business asso- 
ciate in New Haven, Conn. After we read 
this letter, we will better understand the 
real value of honest money : 


To Mr. Ezra Daggett 
New Haven 
Connecticut. 
Cincinnati (Ohio) 25th March 1820 
Worthy Companion 
Sir Yours of 25th ult. came to hand the 
22nd instant. 


Inclosed we send you one hundred and 
hfty dollars in United States paper which 
i hope will enable you to move your con- 
cerns to this country. 


1 Note No. 52 New Orleans Branch $50.00 


1 do. — 22 do. do. do. 50.00 
1 do. — 81 do. do. do. 50.00 
$150.00 


Specie funds are extremely scarce and our 
own paper fast depreciating. 

I am sorry to hear of your misfortune; 
but we are in some measure prepared to 
sympathise with you; for in consequence of 
the failure of Wm. Harlow for whom we 
are indorsers for about forty thousand 
(dollars), we were obliged to shut our 
store on the first of January last. We have 
since opened and attend to storage and 
commission business as usual. You may 
rest perfectly secure as it respects your 
property, as they cannot take the property 
of our employers to pay Harlows debts; for 
as fast as we sell, we put the money in our 
pockets and keep it secure for the owners. 

You will have the goodness to acknowl- 
edge the receipt of this. 

Yours respectfully 
Calvin Washburn 
Com. J. Hensett 


- . . April, 1943 
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Three Secretaries Are 
Named to Board of 
Credit Interchange 


Three members of the Credit Interchange 
Board of Governors, to serve a term of 
three years, have been elected by the three 
Divisions of the Association. 

H. M. Oliver, Secretary-Manager, Credit 
Association of Western Pennsylvania, Pitts- 
burgh, succeeds himself as a member of the 
Board. 

Gus P. Horn, Secretary-Manager, Omaha 
Association of Credit Men, who is now 
filling an unexpired term, was elected to 
serve a full term by the Central Division. 

E. W. Johnson, Secretary-Manager, Port- 
land Association of Credit Men, Portland, 
Ore., was chosen for a three year term by 
she Western Division. 

With these elections, the personnel of the 
Board, beginning May Ist, will be as fol- 
lows : 

Eastern Division: 

M. V. Johnston, Gulf Oil Corporation, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

H. M. Oliver, Credit Assn. of Western 
Penna., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

E. A. Rose, Wheeling Corrugating Co., 
Wheeling, W. Va. 

Central Division: 

O. S. Dietz, General Electric Suppl: 
Corp., St. Louis, Mo. 

G. C. Klippel, Van Camp Hardware & 
Iron Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Gus P. Horn, Omaha Association of 
Credit Men, Omaha, Nebr. 

Western Division: 

F. H. Eichler, Federated Metals Divi- 
sion, American Smelting & Refining 
Co., San Francisco, Calif. 

E. W. Johnson, Portland Association 
of Credit Men, Portland, Ore. 

S. R. Trythall, Hallack & Howard 
Lumber Co., Denver, Colo. 

At its first meeting after May Ist, the 
Board will choose its officers. 


G. T. Stockfieth to 
Head Oakland "C" Men 


Oakland:. The new officers for the 
Wholesalers Credit Association of Oakland 
ire as follows: President, George T. Stock- 
Aeth, Assistant Treasurer, The California 
Wire Cloth Corporation; Vice President, 
C. D. Bronson, President, California Elec- 
tric Company; Treasurer, Kenneth C. Bug- 
bee, Credit Manager, W. P. Fuller & Co.; 
Executive Vice President and Secretary, 
Kenneth S. Thomson. 
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Post-War Program of NACM is 
Discussed in Many Associations 


The post-war study program of the NACM, based on recommendations of its National 


Post-War Credits Committee, is making noticeable progress on many fronts. 


Local 


affliated associations are scheduling meetings and some have already held sessions on 
various phases of this significant subject. Endorsement of the post-war study program 
has come from many quarters and is epitomized in the following commendation from 


“Bob" Watson Busy 


Los Angeles: Many friends of 
R. W. Watson, a past Vice Presi- 
dent of the National Association of 
Credit Men and formerly General 
Credit Manager for Bank of Amer- 
ica in its southern district, will be 
pleased to learn that “Bob” is enjoy- 
ing his retirement quite as much now 
as when he started fourteen months 
ago. He writes that he has taken up 


golf and still hangs up an average 
of 188 for 54 games in a bowling 


league. He got into the class finals 
in the 180 to 189 class but did not 
reach the grand final. He has been 
recently elected to the Board of Di- 
rectors of the Farmers and Mer- 
chants Bank of Watts, Calif., and 
also was elected to the Board of 
Directors of the Pacific Finance 
Corporation. 





Omaha "C" Men 
Hold Noon to Nine 
War Conference 


Omaha: Members of the Omaha Asso- 
ciation of Credit Men conferred on “War- 
Time and Post-War Credit Problems” from 
noon to 9 P.M. on March 25. Harry B. 
Coffee, President of the Union Stockyards 
of Omaha, Professor Karl M. Arndt, As- 
sociate Professor of Economics, University 
of Nebraska; David Swarr, one of Omaha’s 
leading attorneys, E. J. McManus, a stu- 
dent of Economics, and E. B. Moran, Man- 
ager of the Central Division, NACM, 
were speakers on the afternoon program. 
Clayton Rand, Editor of the Dixie Press, 
of Gulfport, Miss., was the after-dinner 
speaker. The Danger of Present Inflation 
and Post-War Business Planning were the 
main subjects discussed at this noon to 
9 P.M. conference. 
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NACM Director Thomas W. Peck, Sec’y of the Kalamazoo Vegetable Parchment Co. 


Mr. Peck writes: “. . . suggestion of post- 
war study programs is par excellent .. . 
commend the program without qualifica- 
tion.” 

Mr. Peck likewise states that “some way 
or other we are going to blunder through 
this period. There are worlds of money. 
Collections are the easiest thing about do- 
ing business today. 

“There are companies which could dis- 
pense with their credit department if it 
were not for the fact that in a few months, 
or at least tn a year, we will have with us 
a very keen problem of credit: the adjust- 
ment of business to the new world in which 
we are to live.... 

“This is indeed the keenest problem in 
all the world and credit men ought to be 
thinking about it, and credit men ought to 
contribute to some extent in the solution. 

“Therefore, keep up your good work and 
let us make this the big central, the big 
focal point of our whole association educa- 
tional work, at the St. Louis War Credit 
Congress and in the local associations.” 

Typical of the local association meetings 
already held was the joint sponsorship of 
a gathering on Jan. 27 by the Cleveland 
ACM and the Cleveland Treasury Club. 
NACM Pres. Tritton was one of the 
guests. The subject was “Credit and Finan- 
cial Conditions During the Post-War 
Period.” 

Similar meetings have been held in New 
York, Kansas City, Omaha, Philadelphia, 
Binghamton and South Bend earlier in the 
year as well as at Toledo, where on Feb. 4 
a Credit Round Table heard Wm. J. 
Grover, Director of Marketing, General 
Properties Co. Inc., discuss various mat- 
ters connected with the post-war situation 
in this country. 

In Boston, on Mar. 9, the association’s 
dinner meeting included a panel and open 
forum discussion on post-war credits. To 
prepare the membership for this discussion, 
the Boston Association mimeographed and 
released in its regular bulletin the entire 
agenda outline of the National Post-War 
Credits Committee. 

In Chicago the first step in that associa- 
tion’s program of post-war education and 
planning was an address by Dr. Carl D. 
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Smith, Pres. of Babson Institute of Busi- 
ness Administration, on “Current Trends 
and the Post-War Business Outlook.” Pres. 
G. H. Nippert has announced that similar 
meetings on various subjects will be sched- 
uled, together with the formation of a Post- 
War Planning Committee for the local 
association. 

Such a committee has been active for the 
past several months in New York and is 
coordinating its work with that of the Na- 
tional Committee on Post-War Credits, 
which is under the chairmanship of NACM 
Vice-Pres. Paul W. Miller, who is Vice- 
Pres. of the Atlantic Steel Co., Atlanta, 
Ga., and also includes: Past NACM Pres. 
Wm. Fraser, J. P. Stevens Co, N. Y.; 
Past NACM Pres. P. M. Haight, Interna- 
tional General Electric Co., N. Y.; Past 
NACM Pres. Wm. H. Pouch, Concrete 
Steel Co., N. Y.; NACM Vice-Pres. R. L. 
Simpson, C. T. Patterson Co., New Orleans, 
La.; Past NACM Pres. Chas. A. Wells, 
John S. Brittain Dry Goods Co., St. Jo- 
seph, Mo.; and Mr. Patterson of the Na- 
tional Staff as Committee Secretary. 

Besides requests for copies of the NACM 
study program outline which have been re- 
ceived from governmental, industrial, trade 
association, advertising and exporting ofh- 
cials, cooperative consideration has been 
established with the Canadian Credit Men’s 
Trust Assn. at Toronto. 

Post-war articles have also appeared in 
the March issue of CrepDIT AND FINANCIAL 
MANAGEMENT and the consideration of cer- 
tain post-war aspects is included in this 
current issue of the NACM’s official publi- 
cation. The entire subject is likewise sched- 
uled for consideration from various ap- 
proaches at the forthcoming War Credit 
Congress of the NACM in St. Louis. 





St. Patrick "Shindig" 
At Rochester a Hit 


Rochester: “Patrick Elmer O’Weiland” 
(Elmer Weiland of Atlantic Sales Cor- 
poration) put over a memorable St. Pat- 
rick’s day entertainment at Sagamore Hotel 
ou March 17 for the Rochester Association 
of Credit Men and their ladies. In his 
announcement of the event Patrick Elmer 
O’Weiland promised the following in good 
Rochester Irish: 

“Whin ye’ve finished the good dinner, 
up steps the Orchestry, an’ down it sits, 
excipt the lad with the big fiddle. The 
music will be grand. So get reddy with a 
lively fut—you an’ yer lady. God luv ye, 
an’ we hope ye’ll each have a pair 0’ thim !” 





Chattanooga Favors 
Pay-as-You-Go Tax 


Chattanooga: Paul J. Viall, Chairman of 
the Legislative Committee, reported at the 
March dinner meeting of the Chattanooga 
A.C.M. that he had notified our Congress- 
men and Senators from this district that 
the manufacturers, wholesalers, etc., were 
in favor of some equitable form of the 
“Pay-As-You-Go Tax Plan,” 

The principal speaker of the evening was 
Paul M. Millians, an executive of the 
American Credit Indemnity Company of 
New York. 
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Oklahomans Seek 
Model Statutes on 
Assumed Names 


Oklahoma City: The Oklahoma Whole- 
sale Credit Men’s Association has an active 
legislative committee at work checking on 
all bills presented in the Oklahoma state 
legislature. The committee not only is at- 
tacking what credit men consider as bad 
legislation, but it has taken the initiative 
with the introduction of a model assumed 
name law and hopes to have this law en- 
acted before the adjournment of the legis- 
lative session. The legislative committee is 
under the chairmanship of the T. B. Hen- 
drick, of Collins, Dietz, Morris Company. 
Mr. Hendrick is also a member of the Na- 
tional legislative committee. 





Ohio Court Rules That 
Trust Fund Cannot 
Be Garnisheed 


Cleveland: An interesting case on a point 
of law has just been decided in favor of the 
Adjustment Bureau of the Cleveland Asso- 
ciation of Credit Men. In handling a 
Friendly Adjustment which paid about 
30%, some of the money was tied up by 
garnishment of an objecting creditor. The 
Adjustment Bureau distributed the money 
and disregarded the garnishment. When 
sued by the creditor the court held that the 
Adjustment Bureau was holding the funds 
as trustee for creditor, that the money be- 
longed to the creditor and was not subject 
to garnishment because it was in a fund 
which belonged to the debtor. 





T. O. Scheckell Dies; 
Made Reputation 
On Tree Pictures 


New York: Members of the New York 
Credit Men’s Association as well as credit 
men in the Salt Lake area were grieved to 
learn of the death of Thomas O. Sheckell 
on March 3 at East Orange, New Jersey. 
Mr. Sheckell turned a hobby into a vocation 
when in 1933 his photographic tree study 
entitled “In the Path of the Storm” won a 
national award of the American Forestry 
Association for the most beautiful photo- 
graph of trees in America. Later, Mr. 
Sheckell published a book of 82 photo- 
graphs of tree subjects of which the re- 
viewer in the New York Times wrote, 
“From the beauty of trees this photographer 
has made a book of the beauty of America.” 





Discuss Ethics of 
Account Assignment 


Providence: E. William Lane, American 
Screw Company, Clarence H. Rison, Grin- 
nell Company, Inc., and Lincoln E. Barber, 
Rhode Island Hospital Trust Company, put 
on an interesting panel discussion of the 
subject “Is the Hypothecating of Accounts 
Considered Good Business Practice” at the 
March 23 meeting of the Rhode Island 
Association of Credit Men. 
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Foreign Traders 


Hear of Functions 
of U. S. Export Bank 


Hawthorne Arey, Vice-President, Ex- 
port-Import Bank of Washington, was the 
guest speaker at the foreign credit, collec- 
tion and exchange luncheon sponsored by 
the Foreign Credit Interchange Bureau, 
National Association of Credit Men, in 
connection with 
the “Get - Togeth- 
er” of the Export 
Managers Club of 
New York, Inc. 
at the Hotel Penn- 
sylvania, Tuesday, 
March 30th. Mr. 
Arey’s address, 
which dealt with 
the functions of 
the Export-Import 
Bank and its rela- 
tion to foreign 
trade, was enthusi- 
astically received 
by the several hun 
dred foreign traders who attended. 

The luncheon session was presided over 
by G. W. Patterson, American Cyanamid 
Company, who is the chairman of the Ad- 
ministrative Com- 
mittee of the Bu- 
reau. Among 
guests of the For- 
eign Credit Inter- 
change Bureau 
were Eugene P. 
Thomas, President 
of the National 
Foreign Trade 
Council; M. M. 
Sterling, President, 
National Council! 
of American Im 
porters; Henry H 
Heimann and rep- 
resentatives of the 
outstanding banking institutions and for- 
eign trade organizations. 

The general program of the get-together 





Mr. Patterson 


Mr. Arey 


. featured a post-war preview led by John 


Abbink, president, Business Publishers In- 
ternational Corporation, and a question and 
answer session on post-war planning under 
the direction of Herman Hirt, International 
General Electric Co. A panel discussion on 
current export problems followed the lunch- 
eon, and the day’s sessions ended with a 
dinner presided over by J. T. Wilson, presi- 
dent, Export Managers Club of New York, 
Inc., with James E. Gheen as speaker. 





San Diego Escrow 
Service Handles 700 
Cases in Five Years 


San Diego: Since the start of the Escrow 
Service of the San Diego Wholesale Credit 
Men’s Association, some 700 escrow cases 
have been handled. It is estimated that 
during the span of five years close to three 
million dollars have been handled by the 
Escrow Department. In the year 1942 
there were 202 cases. All of the cases are 
handled on the set fee basis. 
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Herman Schoos Is 
Named President of 


Electrical Group 


Philadelphia: The forty-eighth annual 
meeting and banquet of the Electrical Credit 
Association of Philadelphia, a Division of 
the National Association of Credit Men, 
was the largest in the history of the Asso- 
ciation. Practically every electrical whole- 
saler, jobber and manufacturer in the 
Philadelphia area was represented. Officers 
of the Credit Men’s Association of Eastern 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia and Representa- 
tives of the National Association of Credit 
Men of New York also were in attendance. 

Herman Schoos, Graybar Electric Com- 
pany, was elected President. T. M. Gott- 
schalk of Rumsey Electric Company, Vice- 
President. H. Moyer of Elliott-Lewis 
Electrical Company, Inc., Secretary. The 
following were elected Directors: I. 
Rosenblith, Trilling-Montague; George 
Trimble, Rumsey Electric Company; Wil- 
liam Krause, Novelty Electric Company ; 
A. R. Brooks, General Electric Supply 
Company; William M. Campbell, Colonial 
Electric Company, Ine.; John H. Mac- 
Laren, Lindley Electric Supply Company. 

Retiring President William M. Campbell, 
Colonial Electric Company, Inc., was in 
charge of the meeting, and was the speaker 
of the evening. The main theme of the 
evening was to patronize the Association, 
and use its facilities wherever possible. At 
the close of his remarks, Mr. Campbell 
emphasized that “everyone in the Electri- 
cal Credit Association maintain their mem- 
bership in the Credit Men’s Association of 
Eastern Pennsylvania and the Credit Inter- 
change Bureaus of the National Associa- 
tion of Credit Men in order to seize and 
develop the opportunities which present 
themselves by knowing what the other fel- 
low is doing, what his problems are, and 
what progress he has made in solving these 
problems.” 


Corby Speaks to 
N. Y. Paint Group 


New York: Charles T. Corby, Treasurer 
of Colonial Works and Vice-President of 
the New York Credit Men’s Association, 
was the guest speaker at the regular 
monthly meeting of the Paint & Allied 
Industries Credit Association held Wednes- 
day evening, March 17, 1943, at the Build- 
ing Trades Employers’ Association, 2 Park 
Avenue, New York City. 

Mr. Corby spoke on “The First of the 
Three”—one of the fundamental essentials 
as a basis for credit. 





Tells of Business "Rackets" 


Buffalo: Gordon E. Smith, Manager of 
the Buffalo Better Business Bureau, was 
the guest speaker at the March 18 dinner 
meeting of the Buffalo Association of Credit 
Men held at Hotel Touraine. Mr. Smith’s 
subject was “Wartime Rackets.” 
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Books for the Boys 


Don’t forget that the boys in the 
training camps and at the fighting 
centers overseas need good books. 
The only place they can obtain 
books is from the people back home. 

Another thing to remember is 
that they want good books—books 
that will help to entertain them and 
give them instruction as they read. 

A news item in a recent issue of 


the Providence Evening Bulletin 
tells of a copy of the Credit Men’s 
Diary for 1918, its pages scrawled 
with the owner’s income tax figures, 
being brought in as a part of the 


collection of books in that city. 
Needless to say, such a donation 
went to the junk pile. 

A good motto to follow when 
selecting books for the boys in the 
Armed Services is to send them the 
ones you like best. 





Agreement Reached on 
Exclusion Clause 
in New York Fire Policy 


Albany: A new war exclusion clause for- 


the New York State Standard Fire Insur- 
ance Policy has been adopted at the Con- 
ference held here between representatives of 
fire insurance companies, brokers, agents, 
credit men and insurance buyers. 

The last revised version of the exclusion 
clause is expected to pass the Legislature 
without any further objection. The “perils” 
not included in the standard fire insurance 
policy clause as covered by the new amend- 
ment are as follows: 

“This company shall not be liable for 
loss by fire or other perils insured against 
in this policy caused, directly or indirectly, 
by: (a) enemy attack by armed forces, 
including action taken by military, naval or 
air forces in resisting an actual or an im- 
mediately impending enemy attack; (b) in- 
vasion; (c) insurrection; (d) rebellion; 
(e) revolution; (f) civil war; (g) ur- 
surped power; (h) order of any civil 
authority except acts of destruction at the 
time of and for the purpose of preventing 
the spread of fire, provided that such fire 
did not originate from any of the perils 
excluded by this policy; (i) neglect of the 
insured to use all reasonable means to save 
and preserve the property at and after a 
loss, or when the property is endangered 
by fire in neighboring premises; (j) nor 
shall the company be liable for loss by 
theft.” 

The adoption of this clause, however, 
does not yet constitute a complete bridging 
of the gap between the protection offered 
by fire insurance policy and that of the 
War Damage Corporation. The Insurance 
Committee of the New York Credit Men’s 
Association is continuing its effort to have 
this gap cared for by the War Damage 
Corporation. 
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Clarence L. Riegel 
Resigns Post with 
New York Credit Assn. 


New York: Clarence L. Riegel, executive 
manager of the New York Credit Men’s 
Association, on March 23 submitted his 
resignation, effective April 30. He will 
become president of Victory Business Coun- 
sel and Rehabilitation Corporation, recently 
organized to furnish a business advisory 
and consulting service in the financial, man- 
agement and labor fields. 

The new organization has established 
offices at 50 Church Street and has retained 
several leading engineers, accountants and 
personnel officers as the nucleus of its staff. 

Mr. Riegel became executive manager of 
the New York Credit Men’s Association in 
January, 1941, at a time when he was serv- 
ing his second term as president. Prior 
to that time he was connected with the 
General Electric Company as assistant dis- 
trict auditor and credit manager, having 
been with that firm for 18 years. 

His successor has not yet been named. 


LA Board of Trade 
Honored by “C” Men 


On 60th Anniversary 


Los Angeles: The Los Angeles Credit 
Men’s Assn. held its regular March meeting 
with a whiz bang of a program. The high- 
light of the meeting was the honoring of 
the 60th anniversary of the Los Angeles 
Wholesalers’ Board of Trade. 

The speaker was Boyd Comstock who 
just returned home from Italy on the ex- 
change steamer Drottningholm. 

The membership committee has a super 
novel way of rewarding old members who 
bring in new members and the plan is 
going over with a bang. Each member who 
brings in a new one receives a slab of 
bacon, and with bacon at a premium the 
gang is working hard. 








Chicago ACM Aids 
Plan on Materials 


In order to bring about immediate co- 
operation between those holding idle and 
frozen materials and those requiring ma- 
terials for the war effort, Paul Jenkins, 
Chief of the Redistribution Division of the 
War Production Board, spoke before the 
Chicago Association of Credit Men under 
the auspices of the War Activities Com- 
mittee. 

As a result of this meeting, many in- 
quiries were received by the Association 
from those having stocks on hand and 
those requiring materials. 


War Credit Congress 


St. Louis, May 25-27 
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Milwaukee: Credit women re-elect of- 
ficers for 1943-44, at their regular monthly 
meeting March 16: President—Loretta M. 
Fischer, George Ziegler Company; Vice 
President—Sophia A. Baumgartel, Phil 
Orth Company; Secretary—Josephine Mc- 
Manus, American Gear & Parts Company ; 
Treasurer—Anne Thewalt, Frederick Roth 
Company. Twenty-five members enjoyed 
the “St. Patrick’s Party” at the Plankinton 
Hotel. The next scheduled business meet- 
ing is April 27. 





Seattle: Professor Robert Mossey, Spe- 
cial Research Professor and a former 
teacher at the University of Grenoble, 
France, was the speaker at the March 8 
meeting of the Seattle Credit Women’s 
Club. 





Pittsburgh: “How to Appraise A Credit 
Risk Today” was discussed by Fred S. 
Bennett, Assistant Treasurer and Credit 
Manager of the Aluminum Cooking Uten- 
sil Company, at the March 22 meeting of 
the Pittsburgh Credit Women’s Club. Miss 
Loretta Meiers, president of the club, pre- 
sided at the meeting. 





Philadelphia: The joint meeting of the 
Philadelphia Credit Women’s Club and 
the Credit Men’s Association of Eastern 
Pennsylvania. held at the New Century 
Club, on March 25, discussed highlights of 
state and national legislation. The speaker 
was Mrs. Gustav Ketterer, chairman of the 
War Service Department, General Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs. 





Binghamton: Bruce L. Babcock, Trea- 
surer of the Endicott Johnson Corporation, 
spoke at the March 18 meeting of the 
Triple Cities Credit Women’s Club on 
“Credit in War Time,” a very important 
subject under present conditions and ca- 
pably handled by a man who has served as 
financial officer for one of the largest shoe 
corporations in the country for the past 
twenty years. 





Newark: George B. Jackson, of the A. G. 
Behn Footwear Co., spoke on “Inventory 
Turnover as a Credit Factor” at the March 
16 meeting of the New Jersey Credit Wo- 
men’s Club held at Hotel Douglas. 





Cleveland: The annual Keno Party of 
the Credit Women’s Club held at the Mid- 
Day Club on Wednesday evening, March 3, 
was one of the most successful of the local 
women’s organization. The grand prize 
was won by Tony Mannarino who was in- 
ducted into the service of the United States 
Army the day before the Keno Party. 





Kansas City: The March meeting of the 
Credit Women’s Club held at the Business 
and Professional Women’s Club on March 
10 heard a talk by Mrs. Martha Franklin, 
President of the Women’s Chamber of 
Commerce of Kansas City, and also a talk 
by Mrs. Phil A. Lipper on “Red Cross 
Information.” Miss Mable Fitch, of Kan- 
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Notes from the Women's Clubs 


sas City Structural Steel Company, had as 
her subject, “My Day.” 





Toledo: The following have been elected 
as officers of the Toledo Credit Women’s 
Club at the annual meeting on March 2: 
President, Mrs. Elner Milliere, Toledo Cas- 
ket Company; Vice President, Mrs. Mary 
Thomas, First Federal Savings. & Loan 
Assn.; Secretary, Miss Helen Ramlow, 
Gulf Refining Company; Treasurer, Miss 
Loraine Craley, Commodore Perry Hotel. 





Philadelphia: The nominations committee 
presented its report at the March 11 meet- 
ing of the Philadelphia Credit Women’s 
Club. J. Stanley Thomas, Secretary of the 
Credit Men’s Association of Eastern Penn- 
sylvania, made an interesting talk on “Men 
and Women of Wealth.” 





Detroit: Miss Evelyn Dahnke, of Fred- 
erick Stearns Company, and Miss Reva 
VanBuren, of the General Electric Supply 
Corporation, have been awarded the Helen 
R. Pouch Scholarships. 

It was voted to give a scholarship in 
public speaking, calling it the “Annie Por- 
ter Award,” honoring our first woman Di- 
rector elected to the National Association’s 
Board of Directors. Our President, Mar- 


.garet Tiernan, has offered a scholarship in 


voice and diction, to be given to the member 
who has performed the most outstanding 
service to the Association. Both these 
awards are to be earned by any member of 
the Detroit Credit Women’s Club, who has 
done either a local or national service for 
the Credit Association. 

Plans are under way for the War Credit 
Congress, to be held in St. Louis in May. 
Mrs. Bobbie. Hunter, National Chairman, 
asked the members to try especially to at- 
tend this Congress as we need it more this 
time than ever before. 





Milwaukee: The Milwaukee Credit 
Women’s Club, at a meeting Tuesday, 
March 16, 1943, at the Plankinton Hotel, 
re-elected the following officers for the en- 
suing year: Loretta M. Fischer, President 
(Geo. Ziegler Co.) ; Sophia A. Baumgartel, 
Vice President (Phil Orth Co.) ; Josephine 
McManus, Secretary (American Gear & 
Parts Co.); Anne Thewalt, Treasurer 
(Frederick Roth Co.). 

After the dinner and business session, 
the group had a St. Patrick’s party which 
was thoroughly enjoyed by all. It was the 
first “party” the Milwaukee Club has had 
and was a complete success. 

A Service Flag was dedicated to member 
Leone K. Thill (Allen Edmonds Shoe Co.), 
who recently joined the WAACS and is in 
service at Fort Oglethorpe, Georgia. 

The next business meeting is scheduled 
for Tuesday, April 27. 





Miss G. Salzman, Credit Manager of the 
Banner Wholesale Grocers, Chicago, has 
resigned her position to join the WAACSs. 
She has been Chairman of the Wholesale 
Food and Allied Products Group of the 
Association. 
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War Agencies May 
Agree on Formula 
For Renegotiation 


Announcement from Washington late in 
March indicated that a joint statement 
soon will be issued by the War Depart- 
ment, Navy Department and Maritime 
Commission as well as the Treasury Pro- 
curement Division setting forth uniform 
standards for determining when war profits 
are too high on war contracts. According 
to the latest information an agreement has 
been reached on the official statement but 
announcement has been delayed while the 
language is being checked by all depart- 
ments affected. 

This general statement by all war 
agencies will eliminate the discrepancies 
which now exist between the rules which 
apply on renegotiation of Army, Navy, 
Maritime or Treasury contracts. A com- 
pany, for example, having both Army and 
Navy contracts might face an entirely 
different requirement on its Navy contracts 
than on the renegotiation of its Army con- 
tracts. 

According to word from Washington 
this plan has been worked out to head off 
the proposal that all war production con- 
tracts should be issued by the War Pro- 
duction Board. 


B. C. Mullen Is Vice-Pres. 
Of Industrial Trust Co. 


Providence— Bernard C. (“Bernie”) 
Mullen was recently elected Vice-Pres. of 
the Industrial Trust Co. of this city. Long 
active in the work of the Rhode Island 
ACM, which he has served in the past as 
Director, Mr. Mullen for years was 
manager of the Exchange Branch of the 
Industrial Trust Co., which is the largest 
bank in Rhode Island. Mr. Mullen is 
widely and favorably known in Providence 
and the surrounding area and received 
many congratulations from the credit 
fraternity on his promotion. 





El Paso Honors 


Service Men 


El Paso—Secretary J. L. Vance of the 
Tri-State Ass’n of Credit Men has asked 
NACM members throughout the country 
who have sons or relatives in the service 
anywhere in the southwestern area of 
Texas, New Mexico, and Arizona to com- 
municate with him. Mr. Vance has ex- 
pressed an interest in meeting the young 
men personally and having them as guests 
at an Association meeting if convenient. 
He is likewise interested in using the in- 
formation about such men stationed in that 
area for material in the Association’s 
monthly publication. “Wholesalers’ Credit 
News.” 


Your Industry Group will dis- 


cuss War Credit Problems at 
St. Louis May 25-27 





. April, 1943 
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Activities of National Institute Chapters 


Louisville—At its March 9 meeting, the 
Louisville NIC Chapter heard a joint dis- 
cussion on “Handling Marginal Accounts” 
which was presented by V. H. Weber of 
Stratton & Terstegge Co. Inc., and O. S. 
Maxwell, Colgate-Palmolive-Peet Co., both 
of whom are Directors of the Louisville 
Credit Men’s Ass’n. 


Spokane—Continued progress is the ac- 
tivities of the Toastmasters group of the 
Spokane NIC Chapter is reported by 
R. H. Briscoe of Zellerbach Paper Com- 
pany. Organized in early 1942 for the 
purpose of training its members in public 
speaking, the Club continued all winter 
and has twenty-five active members at 
present, all of whom have revealed marked 
improvement in public speaking. 


Albany—The class in Credits and Col- 
lections, sponsored by the Albany NIC 
Chapter, completed its course of 15 ses- 
sions in February. Of the seven students 
successfully completing their studies in this 
subject, three of them—Miss Lillian M. 
Conrad, Mrs. E. M. Dodds and John 
Smith—have qualified for the Associate 
Award of the NIC. 


Newark—Members of the New Jersey 


.ACM joined the members of the Newark 


NIC Chapter at the Hotel Douglas on 
Mar. 23 for the Credit Forum sponsored 
by the chapter on the topic “An Analysis 
of Business and Credit Conditions.” This 
type of forum has been an annual feature 
for several years and at the March meet- 
ing 10 credit executives from different 
New Jersey industries made brief presen- 
tations on conditions in their respective 
industries. This was followed by an open 
discussion, The meeting was preceded by 
a hot buffet supper. 


Los Angeles—At its Feb. 4 meeting the 
Los Angeles NIC Chapter considered the 
subject of “Manpower, Womanpower and 
Your Job,” following a presentation of 
the subject by Miss Margaret Ward of 
the U. S. Employment Service and Mr. 
John Muchmore, past Pres. of the local 
chapter. | 

Miss Ward’s intimate connection with 
present-day employment problems in her 
official capacity and Mr. Muchmore’s wide 
experience with the personnel situation, 
resulted in an up-to-the-minute picture of 
the present crisis as to manpower, the steps 
being taken to meet it and the probable 
outlook for the future. 

The interest in the meeting was evi- 
denced by a new record for attendance— 
110 being present. This record was due 
in no small part to the fine cooperation 
of the Credit Women’s Club of the Los 
Angeles CMA, official sponsors for this 
occasion. With womanpower coming to 
the fore as it is, it is hoped the Credit 
Women’s Club will continue to take a 
lively interest in all NIC activity. 

For its Apr. 1 meeting the local chapter 
scheduled a talk by C. H. Watkins, Asst. 
Mgr., Los Angeles Branch, Federal Re- 
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serve Bank of San Francisco, on “Regula- 
tion V-Loans and Financial Statement 
Requirements for Such Loans.” 


Philadelphia — Under the chairmanship 
of William Stockton, Atlantic Refining Co., 
the Educational Committee of the Credit 
Men’s Assn. of Eastern Pa. conducted a 
series of five important lectures beginning 
Mar. 1 and ending Mar. 29 in the associa- 
tion’s classroom in the Commercial Trust 


Bldg. 


The series began with a presentation of 
“Creditors’ Rights in Decedents’ Estates” 
by Ashton Locke Worrall, attorney-at-law. 
On succeeding Mondays the following sub- 
jects were presented: “The Impact of 
Taxes Upon Credit” by Charles E. Fern- 
ald, CPA, on Mar. 8; “Government Con- 
tract Law” by Edward P. Smith of the 
Univ. of Penna. on Mar. 15; “Action and 
Reaction of the War Economy” by David 
A. Weir, Asst. Executive Manager of the 
NACM, on Mar. 22; and “Intimate Facts 
About Europe Which Every Credit Execu- 
tive Should Know” by Dr. Michail M. 
Dorizas of the Univ. of Penna. on Mar. 29. 


Working with Mr. Stockton were the 
following members of the local Educa- 
tional Committee: Vice-Chairman, George 
S. Newall, Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co.; 
Frank J. Collins, M. A. Bruder & Sons; 
John A. Eiseman, The Pennsylvania Co.; 
and S. C. Munroe, Henry Disston & Sons, 
Inc. 


Chicago—A. L. Ludolph, Secretary and 
Treasurer of Franklin MacVeagh & Co. 
and a member of the New York and Illinois 
State Bar, was the third speaker in a 
series of lectures for Junior and Senior 
Credit Executives under the auspices of 
the Chicago NIC Chapter, held at As- 
sociation headquarters, March 17. The 
last lecture of the series will be held 
Wednesday evening, April 14, when Wm. 
H. Hottinger, Jr., Assistant Secretary of 
Bowey’s, Inc., will discuss “Legal En- 
tanglements.” 

One of the largest enrollments in the 
annual letter writing clinic by Aline E. 
Hower, conducted under the auspices of 
the Educational Committee of the Chicago 
ACM, was registered on March 22, the 
opening night of the series of five lec- 
tures held in the Auditorium of Central 
YMCA. The course which closes Wednes- 
day, April 7, proved unusually popular 
this year, one corporation alone sending 
more than 30 employees at its own ex- 
pense. Miss Hower presented a letter 
series streamlined for the war effort 
which proved most attractive. 


Amarillo Hears Dibbern 


Amarillo—Members of the Tri-State 
ACM had as their guest speaker at the 
March 5 meeting, Owen S. Dibbern, West- 
ern Division Manager of the NACM, 
whose headquarters are in San Francisco. 
Mr. Dibbern discussed “Credit Manage- 
ment During the War Period.” 
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Slate Named for 
Officers of Chicago A.C.M. 


By the Committee 


Officers for the Chicago Association of 
Credit Men for the coming year have 
been nominated by the Administration 
Committee. They are as follows: 

President, G. H. Nippert, The Procter 
& Gamble Distributing Co. (re-elected). 

First Vice-President, C. L. Holman, 
Wilson Brothers (re-elected). 

Second Vice-President, H. H. Faul- 
stich, First National Bank of Chicago. 

Treasurer, P. L. Burgett, Northern 
Trust Company. 

The following were nominated for mem- 
bership on the Board of Directors: 

A. L. Ludolph, Franklin MacVeagh & 
Company. 

J. E. Walsh, Oscar Mayer & Company. 

E. G. Carlson, Crowe Name Plate & 
Mfg. Company. 

E. T. Carlson, Johnson & Johnson. 

W. B. Curtis, Barrett Hardware Co., 
Joliet. 

G. E. Hedman, Kester Solder Company. 

G. H. McClure, Lumbermen’s Mutual 
Casualty Company. 

J. P. Munn, A. M. Castle & Company. 

A. Osterholm, Butler Brothers. 

The members of the Administration 
Committee are: 

Siegfried Overstraeten, Van Cleef 
Brothers, chairman. 

D. A. Grant, Socony-Vacuum Oil Co., 
Ine. 

G. R. Hicks, Wilson & Company. 

E. T. Larson, W. D. Allen Mfg. Com- 
pany. 

V. R. Peterson, International Tag & 
Salesbook Company. 

These nominations will be presented to 
the members at the annual dinner Wednes- 
day evening, April 21. In accordance with 
the Constitution and By-Laws of the As- 
sociation, a Members Committee has been 
appointed by President Nippert consisting 
of the following: 

C. G. Lueders, Sunnyside Oil Company. 

Ed. Churan, Illinois Commission Com- 
pany. 

W. E. Mueller, Morton Salt Company. 

H. G. Haarz, Chas. H. Besly & Com- 
pany. 

Mabel Wilke, Continental Scale Com- 
pany. 

It is the function of the Members Com- 
mittee to receive nominations by petition 
from any group or groups of at least 25 
members. All nominations must be in the 
hands of the Members Committee by 
April 5. 

The annual dinner will be held in the 
Merchants and Manufacturers Club in 
the Merchandise Mart in the same build- 
ing as the headquarters of the Associa- 
tion. The chief speaker of the evening 
will be Dr. Gerhard Schacher, the noted 
radio commentator and professor of 
Journalism at Northwestern University. 
Other interesting features will combine to 
make this the outstanding meeting of the 
Association year. 


. April, 1943 








The Seattle Association members turned out for the largest attendance ever regis- 
tered when Governor Harold E. Stassen of Minnesota spoke before a recent dinner 
meeting. Governor Arthur B. Langlie of Washington was on hand to introduce the 
visiting Governor. In the picture above, taken by the Seattle Times, are presented 
(top row, left to right): F. E. Gibson, Graybar Electric Co., vice-president, Seattle 
Association; E. L. Blaine, Peoples Natl. Bank of Washington, vice-president, National 
Association of Credit Men; F. E. Jerome, Seattle First Natl. Bank, president, Seattle 


Association; Cleo King, secretary manager, Seattle A.C.M. 


Seated: Governors 


Stassen and Lanzglie. 





Fund's Name Changed to 
Credit Men's Fraternity 
to Avoid Confusion 


New York—The name of the Credit 
Fraternity Fund, Inc. was changed to the 
Credit Men’s Fraternity, Inc. at a special 
meeting of the membership at the offices 
of the New York CMA on Feb. 19. The 
purpose of the revision was to eliminate 
the word “fund” in the name to avoid con- 
fusion when representatives endeavor to 
interview business men to explain the func- 
tions of the organization and to stimulate 
calls for jobs. 

Recently, the Board of Directors adopted 
changes in the By-Laws in respect to mem- 
berships and three classes of memberships 
are now available as follows: 

1. General Membership—Open to all in- 
dividauls why pay $10 per year. 

2. Life Membership—Open to those who 
pay $1,000 within the calendar year of 
election and/or upon contributing the sum 
of $200 upon such election and agreeing to 
contribute the sum of $800 additional in 
four equal amounts during four consecutive 
calendar years following such election. 

3. Founder Membership—Open to those 
who pay $5,000 within four years or $1,000 
on election and $1,000 each year for four 
consecutive years. 

Corporations, associations and partner- 
ships may not be members, but any person, 
partnership, association or corporation in- 
terested in advancing the objects and aims 
of the organization may contribute any sum 
or sums for the general or specific pur- 
poses of this corporation without, however, 
acquiring any rights of membership by 
reason thereof. 

The Credit Men’s Fraternity, Inc. has 
its offices at 354 Fourth Ave., with Henry 
Meckauer serving as President and 
Thomas W. Greene as Secretary. Full 
information about men and women avail- 
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able on the organization’s list can be ob- 
tained from Mr. .Greene. 





Los Angeles Zebra 
Still Talking About 
Big Stag Party 


Los Angeles: The annual Zebra stag din- 
ner of Herd No. 1 of the Royal Order of 
Zebras, Los Angeles, which was held on 
March 12 at the Elks Club, is still the sub- 
ject of much conversation among the glori- 
fied Quaggas. The party was under the 
direction of Lew Ashby and Lee Fortner 
who are credited with scoring a big hit. 

Lew Ashby and Bob Murchison are run- 
ning neck and neck with Lee Fortner and 
Ray Daugherity following along in order 
in a close membership race which the Los 
Angeles Herd of Zebras is conducting in 
the contest to place LACMA close to the 
top if not at the top when the prizes are 
awarded at the St. Louis War Credit Con- 
gress. 


Rison Picked to Set-Up 
Red Cross Drive Audits 


Providence—Clarence H. Rison, Treas. 
of the Adjustment Bureau of the Rhode 
Island ACM, and Credit Manager and 
Asst. Controller of the Grinnell Co., Inc., 
has been appointed to set up a special sys- 
tem to assist the $550,000 Red Cross War 
Fund campaign which opened here on 
March 16. This system will compile rapid 
and accurate audits of cash and pledges 
at each report meeting. Mr. Rison heads 
this work and he is now organizing a 
corps of volunteer auditors to serve at the 
report meetings. 

Mr. Rison was also featured speaker at 
a recent meeting of the Lancaster Chap- 
ter, National Assn. of Cost Accountants, 
on the subject, “Accounting Aids to 
Credit Management.” 
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Financial Writers 
Talk on "What Is 
Ahead for Business" 


One of the most interesting meetings 
of the. year, conducted by the Forum 
Committee of the Chicago Association of 
Credit Men was held Wednesday evening, 
March 10. The general subject of the 
evening was “What’s Ahead for Business.” 
The Forum took the form of a round 
table discussion in which financial experts 
representing six Chicago daily news- 
papers took part. William L. Ayers, 
Managing Editor of the Chicago Journal 
of Commerce, officiated as Moderator 
and the other speakers were: 

Philip F. Hampson, Chicago Tribune. 

Irving Pflaum, The Chicago Times. 

Herman Gastrell Seely, The Chicago 
Daily News. 

O. M. Smucker, The Chicago Sun. 

Robert P. Vanderpoel, Chicago Herald- 
American. 

The program was conducted in a unique 
way in that the Moderator called upon 
the membérs of the audience to ask ques- 
tions and these were answered by the 
newspaper writers. 


60th Anniversary for 
L. A. Trade Board Marked 


Los Angeles—The 60th anniversary of 
the Los Angeles Wholesalers’ Board of 
Trade was observed at the March 18 
luncheon meeting of the Los Angeles CMA 
in the Biltmore Hotel at which Boyd 
Comstock, author and radio commentator, 
spoke on “My Seven Years in Italy and 
Other Axis Countries.” The Board of 
Trade serves as the Adjustment Bureau 
in this district and practically all of its 
officers and directors are past presidents 
of the Los Angeles CMA. This year’s 
officers of the Board of Trade are Chester 
Breckenridge, Pres.; N. Davis, First Vice- 
Pres.; and Arthur Johnson, Secy. 





Foreign Traders of 


Chicago See Films 


The annual Ladies’ Night of the For- 
eign Trade Division of the Chicago As- 
sociation of Credit Men, Thursday eve- 
ning, March 25, was devoted to a picture 
program. A series of sound films was 
shown through the courtesy of the Bell & 
Howell Company which included scenes 
from all over the world, as well as the 
United States. 


An interesting feature of the evening 
was a talk on “Hispanic America” by 
William S. Miller of the Denoyer-Geppert 
Company illustrated with a number of 
maps. The history and geography of 
Latin American countries was colorfully 
described. 


——— 


Position Wanted 


Credit, Collection Office Manager, several 
years’ experience various lines, middle age, eX- 
empt from Military service, now employed 
Cashier’s. work.» Will locate anywhere witb 
permanent connection. Satisfactory references 
from former employers. Box 41-A. 


. April, 1943 
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Collection Letter 
Contest Now Open 


A Gold Medal Collection Letter con- 
test, with cash prizes ranging from $100 
to $10 for the 50 Gold Medal Collection 
Letters selected by the special board of 
judges, has just been announced as a 
feature of the 50th anniversary celebra- 
tion of the American Credit Indemnity 
Co. of N. Y., First National Bank Bldg., 
Baltimore, Md. 

Nine simple rules have been listed for 
the contest for which entries close at 
midnight, March Ist. The 50 gold Medal 
Letters will be published subsequently by 
the company. 

Judges for the contest are: J. Hugh 
Jackson, Dean, Graduate School of Busi- 
ness, Stanford University; Dr. Clyde 
William Phelps, Head of Dept. of Eco- 
nomics, University of Chattanooga; NACM 
Pres. Bruce R. Tritton, Vice-Pres., Ameri- 
can Stove Co., Cleveland; Dr. Carl D. 
Smith, president, Babson Institute, Bab- 
son Park, Mass.; A. S. Crighton, General 
Manager, Canadian Credit Men’s Trust 
Assn. Ltd.; and Alvin E. Dodd, Pres., 
American Management Assn. Inc. 

Contest rules indicate that the competi- 
tion is open to officers and employees of 
all manufacturing and jobbing firms and 
service organizations except employees 
of the American Credit Indemnity Co. of 
N. Y. Letters should be typewritten on 
the stationery of the participant’s firm and 
more than one letter may be submitted. 
Letters previously published or appearing 
in any book will not be eligible and all 
Letters submitted become the property of 
the sponsoring company. 

Entries should be mailed to the Contest 
Editor of the company at the address given 
above and winners will be. notified as soon 
as possible after May Ist. 

The first prize will be $100 in cash, 
second prize $75, third prize’ $25, and all 
other letters in the series of 50 selected 
will be awarded ten dollars each. Further 
details are available from John E. Beahn 
of the American Credit Indemnity Co. 





Lawyer Tells of 
Credit Hazards in 
War Contracts 


A discussion of the subject “Credit 
Hazards in Defense Contracts” attracted 
a large audience to the headquarters of 
the Chicago Association of Credit Men in 
the Merchandise Mart, Thursday evening, 
March 4. 

Samuel F. Jacobson, of the legal firm 
of Blum & Jacobson, was the speaker and 
he outlined government rulings on com- 
petitive contracts, cost-plus contracts, en- 
forcement of penalties, cancellations, re- 
negotiation and the collection of money 
due from contractors who have recently 
become financially involved. 

The question and answer period proved 
an attractive part of the program. 

The meeting was under the auspices of 
the War Activities Committee of the As- 
sociation. 
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Business Thermometer 
Wholesalers’ le ‘Soestabimios and Credits 


January, 1943 


Sales of wholesalers, based 
e upon reports from 2,669 firms 
representing most kinds of 
business in all parts of the 
country, were at approximately the 
same level in January 1943 as in 
January a year ago, according to an 
announcement released today by J. 
C. Capt, Director of the Census. The 
year 1942 began with a comparatively 
high dollar -volume in January, regis- 
tering 37 per cent over January of 
the preceding year, and ended with a 
14 per cent increase for the 12 
months. Between December 1942 
and January 1943, wholesale sales 
volume decreased 6 per cent. 

This monthly study is conducted 
jointly by the National Association 
of Credit Men and the Bureau of the 
Census. Detailed figures are pre- 
sented in the following table in sum- 
mary for the United States, and 
insofar as the data permit without 
disclosing individual operations, by 
geographic divisions. 

Twenty-one of the 35 trades for 
which separate data are presented in 
this report showed increases in sales 
for January of this year compared 
with January 1942, and 14 showed 
losses. Substantial gains were noted 
for wholesalers of wines and liquors 
33 per cent, dry goods 30 per cent, 
jewelry 28 per cent, beer and surgical 
equipment and supplies each Z6 per 
cent, and liquor departments of other 
trades 19 per cent. Sales of shoes 
and other footwear were up 13 per 
cent; drugs and sundries, 9 per cent; 
and tobacco and its products 8 per 
cent. Dealers in wholesale groceries 
and foods, except farm products, re- 
ported sales volume at approximately 
the same level as a year ago; while 
hardware wholesalers decreased their 
sales 16 per cent; automotive sup- 
plies, 21 per cent; paper and its prod- 
ucts, 24 per cent; electrical goods, 28 
per cent, and petroleum, 29 per cent. 

Inventories, in terms of dollars 
based on cost values, at the close of 
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January 1943 dropped 23 per cent. 
compared with January 1942. Not 
since January of 1939 have in- 
ventories at the beginning of the year 
been at a lower level than the corre- 
sponding month of the year before. 
This decline, on a year-to-year basis, 
was first evidenced in August 1942 
and has continued for 6 months. 
January 1943 inventories were at ap- 
proximately the same level as for the 
preceding month. 

The stock-sales ratio for wholesal- 
ers at the end of January 1942 was 
120 as against 151 for January 1942 
and 110 for December 1942. Of the 
32 trades for which stock-sales rat:os 
are shown, 6 showed increases and 
26 showed -decreases. Wholesalers 
of automotive supplies, with a 21 per 
cent decrease in sales and a 22 per 
cent decrease in inventories, regis- 
tered a stock-sales ratio of 203 for 
January 1943 compared with 205 for 
January 1942. Groceries and foods 
(specialty lines) wholesalers sh»wed 
a sales gain of 14 per cent; inven- 
tories, up slightly (1 per cent); and 
a January 1943 stock-sales ratio of 
73 vs. a ratio of 85 for January 1942. 
Wholesalers of confectionery re- 
ported sales up 38 per cent, in- 
ventories down 38 per cent, and a 
stock-sales ratio of 56 compared with 
107 a year ago; jewelry dealers, sales 
up 28 per cent, inventories down 20 
per cent, and a stock-sales ratio of 
213 against 374 a year ago. 

Collections on accounts receivabl« 
were up more than 20 per cent for 
January 1943 compared with Janu- 
ary 1942, and at approximately the 
same level as December 1942. The 
collection ratio for January of this 
year was 101; for January of last 
year, 84; and for December 1942, 
102. Accounts receivable were 13 
per cent less on January 1, 1943 than 
on January 1, 1942, and they were 
6 per cent below those of December 
1, 1942. 
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Sales—Current Month Inventory—End-of-Month (At Cost) Stock-Sales Ratios a 
| Percent Change Percent Change 
Kind of Business 
Jan. Jan. Jan. Jan. 
. | Number 1943 1943 Number 1943 1943 
of firms i January | of firms vs. vs. Jan. 31, 
reporting 1943 reporting | Jan. Dec. 1943 Jan. Jan. | Dec. 
sales (Add 000) | stocks 1942 1942 | (Add 000)} 1943 | 1942 | 1942 
(Gat ce gaa aN RE RUE ARNE 2,669 $274,054 | 1,661 | —23 b | $193,407 | 120 | 151 | 110 
Astemativs Supplies PE ee Nr oa te Fue RATE Ate A oe te Oe 172 3,246 89 —22 -—2 3,422 | 203 205 198 
I oss SST Oe a TA A tes cate ; 16 1,407 11 -7 — 8 474 43 42 35 
a Or eee ba uaeh eee oihakee 61 3,008 15 —10 +3 1,289 | 201 191 235 
Clothing and Furnishings, except Shoes.........................-2.-. oa 39 3,248 20 —10 +7 1,077 | 131 199 145 
a oc an aunwaxete miwwaates : 30 17,022 17 —37 -—4 4,812 61 111 67 
ee ne ce cu gint x's wnekeanetee ‘ 1,575 c c c c c c c 
Drugs and Sundries (liquor excluded). . sec un pee o4eh GANSU aah ene eee 121 23 , 152 93 —3 +4 27,342 | 150 169 151 
Re ee ES a Oss oes atiowawd achibene 88 14,998 47 —23 b 9,851 136 216 194 
ne he oon tn ccx ke Se sadeaisk ene bess bee 312 21,141 279 —56 — 5 15,487 | + 77 128 59 
Dairy and Poultry Products................ Sse ee esha eat ne hae. 28 2,895 13 —66 +5 160 22 62 18 
Fresh Fruits and Vegetables................ ta OO eee eee ail 82 3,485 53 — 6 — 8 534 23 30 22 
I eo Ege rss eee ere 9 1,253 c c c c c c c 
Furniture and House Furnishings. ........ Pees ae aoe 56 5,459 31 —36 —4 6,422 | 148 252 220 
Groceries and Foods, except Farm Products Recs oe 4 594 60,615 354 —14 b 44,964 | 129 153 123 
Full-line Wholesalers d.................... Miswidas senha cexeereure 301 24,380 175 —14 -1 19,946 | 137 164 136 
Voluntary-group Wholesalers...................... bP osgun tm sis 141 20,570 95 —17 -1 16,915 | 160 184 150 
Retailer-cooperative Warehouses............ 2.2.0... 26.022 esse eee ee cee 21 4,032 12 —24 -—2 2,939 | 112 125 102 
UE BRIS... oso bi vcceeasscacccsss pixie PSs se a tes 131 11,633 72 +1 +10 5,164 73 85 64 
i ee ac sisi ace wine é Hance eek Ato eye sat 38 871 20 —38 —10 182 56 107 47 
CI ethno eRe os Asa aeet en san | 95 36,466 70 -—7 +4 6,554 48 53 42 
cow ble usdioninca'sumb vance | 58 1,134 47 +32 — 8 543 57 52 56 
cf ae a eee Pen eubwang ees Sat ekenke eee 30 5,849 22 —15 —10 6,302 119 186 110 
Liquor Department of oe | ae Tae ae ae ae 36 6,754 35 —28 —15 7,073 106 173 101 
Total Hardware Group. . RR chad ose wake hake aos atten 329 29 920 206 —27 +4 35, 484 194 214 172 
General Hardware..................... ee ree et re 128 16,909 78 —30 +6 24,179 | 219 248 202 
Industrial Supplies..................... : See eae eu iesh ee Exe 100 8,107 65 —12 -1 8,185 | 155 158 141 
Plumbing and Heating Supplies.......... .. EL eran ethonbane 101 4,904 63 —39 b 3,120 | 155 170 117 
DEEN TLEL ERs acai okae sad’ siseveyseas eee “3t i. 31 1,265 17 —20 +13 1,703 213 374 140 
Se eee PEe Wenn eee x ae jas ehseene 18 275 8 +10 +2 175 165 150 169 
Lumber and Building Materials........... St ee he ees 49 3,283 33 —11 b 2,757 | 130 157 120 
Machinery, Equipment and Supplies, except Ele mi Se ae ek 58 2,629 39 —20 — 6 3,385 | 189 195 201 
ee sr ou So oo sce eases se seu bunks soe 22 1,002 14 +29 b 1,121 136 143 130 
I eo oc neue Sia tedden see acebuctaemcus 31 3,601 16 —12 +13 2,887 131 132 77 
Paper and Its Products. . Rca ectica dees atone pa be sks saceue ee pte 88 5,274 42 +1 — 1 3,865 155 107 142 
SIRS iss ac x't'os Sk Fete eke ok e Fates Nein cee seen ee 8 1,162 6 —22 —4 619 56 54 58 
Tobacco and Its Products Sepa Wee ess mc Ee eee eae Nea 121 9,380 38 —12 +7 1,685 55 67 40 
OS ee ee ere errr e eg ees 18 | 392 c c c c c c c 
IS ree Saree cas <Gcankacss pepe ce vane ctaee 23 +15 | -—13 2,293 26 + 2 — 4 3,238 186 172 179 
| 
a These stock-sa'es ratios are percentages obtained by dividing stocks by saies for an identical group of firms. b Less than 0.5 percent. c Insufficient data to show separately. 
d@ Not affiliated with voluntary or cooperative groups. e Chiefly of the wholesale drug trace. 


_ Wholesalers’ Accounts Receivable and Collections —January 1943 ‘ 


































































| 
| Collection Percentages a Accounts Receivable 
| —_ Percent change h 
Kind of Business | | hc CAIs See 
| | As of 
Number om. _ ~~ ae ie i, 
| of firms January January | December | 1943 
| reporting 1943 1042 | 1942 ee 1942 i Dee. 942 (Add 000) — 
Ng se She ere Ne es oe A Akos 2,199 101 84 102 - 13 — 6 $237, 441 
Ne hae ees aa 143 82 74 83 —20 | +1 3,377 h 
Chemicals (industrial).............-.-.0s....-- sess. eae 16 72 90 84 +26 +3 2/040 0 th 
Paints and Varnishes. oid aa St Une a 28 44 46 64 +1 +22 1,422 
Clothing and Furnishings, except Shoes. . Eoieat Miin Si Rea c Seis 37 78 67 79 +14 -—9 5,506 
Shoes and Other Footwear. . es A MD ate ae 27 72 52 83 -—1 +2 9,134 
Ee ee aE sa iansod aCe uni vssckss Teh oe ae s 86 82 84 +3 +5 1,890 
Drugs and Sundries (liquor exciuded)..........................-. | 111 94 74 94 —18 —10 20,954 
es ibmknndewach sms cele ema ; ; 80 81 55 79 —12 —21 14,580 
accu wha cue rate den sale Seeidniee | 291 71 69 71 —15 b 37,549 
i i ns bese cg tenia daw ees sess : 22 149 143 154 -— 1 —19 1,665 
SA UIEIE OIENODS Sc os vices esvenaseseccecs hi 65 149 143 165 +26 b 1,710 
og oe csc bn 'scsbiew seers : 6 96 _. ae 181 +2 +106 551 
Furniture and House Furnishings......................... . 44 85 56 80 —42 —20 5,013 
Groceries and Foods, except Farm Products. . FO AAS gf gait 451 133 109 134 -—9 — 8 36,641 
Full-line Wholesalers c. 5 pees on ae 214 122 100 121 — 6 — 6 15,537 
Voluntary-group W holesalers......... RE ks Se 117 138 109 146 —18 — 5 12,679 
Retailer-cooperative Warehouses. ..... ; coe roe | 17 227 216 243 —10 —17 1,338 
RII BIER occ tec eses cs ee esse oe tke 103 131 105 120 +2 —14 7,087 
Confectionery. . 1, SARE NE Oe 3 a oe . 19 103 74 108 —2 -—9 382 
Meats and Meat Products... .. euEsweSeae ks iar is : 86 191 188 185 +8 +2 18,085 
re ee ces sep ie wpe st teh oc on ieee 25 107 95 116 -—5 -—5 284 
Wines and Liquors......... RewaGt DMR SeRE RK Ges kale caneset 24 126 92 119 —1 — 6 4,426 
Liquor Department of OtLer Trades d...... ee pet te cee ee 33 106 + 3 +2 8,303 
Total Hardware al 7 SS ee eke are ore ie 305 86 —24 — 5 34,116 
eee nee. - REE UL sue ceeay sivas is inar eas aaee 94 —36 — 6 17,187 
Industrial Su up ee oe Ss ls ass bein be baa die are 80 +1 — 3 9,359 
RINT RIE HUIII TONIC ooo ss once cece cecscebswnces 74 -17 -—5 7,570 
ee ee es cok csp ce ab ocmesinga ear 65 —59 —22 1,832 
RN oc Ga ces ace eabhsswnsbssesSepeeess 80 —19 —11 271 
Lumber and Building Materials.......................-- Bs se. 99 —15 —12 3,799 
Machinery, Equipment and Supplies, except Electrical................... 77 —20 -—4 3,642 
peel Evens DIE SNSLU SL AGS eens skh sk oss csisanseanac 67 +10 e 1,455 
REL COLT CL Seok ks apie ticks c¥s$ 5644 pebwab oo ds.04.00% 0 107 + 2 +12 4,449 


LB cong oe ckecawsesenwaeacen 150 -—5 — 9 5,722 
SO ere ee San abana ce 
ee no tay kyanca bobbbenduhesncvenonee 





a Collection percenteges are obtained by dividing the collections by accounts receivable for an identical group of firms. b Less than 0.5 percent. 
c Not affiliated with voluntary or cooperative groups. d Chiefly of the wholesale drug trade. e No change. 
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